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TRACKS OF A TRAVELER. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Te reader and the writer parted, I believe, with- 
in the limits of modern Boston, whence several ex- 
cursions were subsequently made into the surround- 
ing regions. Before these excursions are recorded, 
it is necessary to run about the old and new city 
a little, just as it was really run over not long ago. 

THE BOOK-ROOM ® 

The old adage says, “Business before friends;” 
but a better sentiment would.be, Business and 
friends. There is no reason for a separation. Be- 
sides, conversation with our friends is, oftentimes, 
the most important and useful part of business. 
Therefore, in the spirit of this maxim as now 
amended, let us walk briskly down Washington- 
street to the Book Depository on Cornhill, where 
we shall find, perhaps, Rev. Abel Stevens, the able 
editor of the Herald, and many of the Boston 
preachers. Not exactly. The preachers are there, 
as they are just en route for their weekly meeting. 
They have stopped for a little general conversation, 
according to their custom. Rev. Messrs. Bridge, 
Trafton, Cummings, Crowell, Street, are found chat- 
ting in the lower room. We meet the now vener- 
able Abraham D. Merrill, of old Cambridge, at the 
door. Dr. Dempster, just from the halls of Con- 
cord, comes down from the counting-room behind. 
The two Pierces, Charles H. and Bradford K., are 
at their posts. The two Rands, Franklin and 
George ©., are busily engaged up stairs, this one 
in manufacturing Heralds, the other in counting up 
the cost. But the editor is gone. The little door 
of his very little room is bolted fast. No one, ex- 
cepting the initiated, may enter there. No two 
ought to enter, unless they are on the best of terms; 
for there is just space enough for a single individ- 
ual; and he must not attempt many swells. The 
idea of it probably is to keep out company. That, 
I should think, must be one of the Yankee no- 
tions—to defend one’s self against intrusion, by liv- 
ing in a house too small for the soles of two men’s 
feet. Only think of it, reader. An editor’s office 
not four feet square! A reasonable seat in an up- 
right mummy-case standing in one corner of a 
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room, would be an improvement on the original 
design ! 
THC EDITOR HIMSELF, 

The occupant of that small house has now re- 
turned from a short country trip. He comes, I am 
sorry to say, in very poor, even doubtful, health. 
There is in his expression something I have never 
seen before. He has been always feeble, and often 
sick, but never so insecure as now. There is rea- 
son to fear, that, unless he radically and suddenly 
improves, his labors are almost done. But I will 
say no more; for I know what sort of powder he 
carries in his magazine; and, as # is, he will be 
very likely to flash the old maxim into my face— 
“Physician, heal thyself!” Still, at the rick of be- 
ing slightly burnt, for the sake of younger men 
than either the editor or myself, I will venture the 
remark, that, taking all things into the account, the 
motto of the learned Erasmus—“ Festina lenté”— 
can not be beat. It is far better to “hasten slowly,” 
in forming and executing our plans of life, than to 
work too hard and go too fast. By no means, how- 
ever, would I insinuate, that the person now men- 
tioned has shortened his days by any hot and heed- 
less haste. It is in the very nature of his being to 
die comparatively young. Indeed, he is not young. 
He has lived, in every thing that constitutes living, 
an ordinary life. At fifteen he was a man of at 
least thirty suns; and, therefore, at the present mo- 
ment, after an addition of twenty-one years of toil, 
he has a right to die without having suicide record- 
ed in the docket to his charge. He may laugh, I 
know, at my arithmetic, by which he becomes a 
hoary-headed, superannuated, venerable sire, just 
tottering to his grave. I hope he will. He has 
never laughed enough. His bow has been too con- 
stantly and too tightly drawn. Could he consent 
to acquire the habit of utterly unbending his spirit, 
with his familiar friends at least, he might add 
several years to his useful life. He thinks he does 
unbend; but then such unbending as it is! In his 
moments of greatest abandon, he seems like a man 
with every fiber of his being tied up into double 
bow-knots, and moves about with the gravity and 
dignity of a sergeant-at-arms. He ought to remem- 
ber, that the art of rejuvenating is only the art of 
becoming, at pleasure, a juvenis. The gravity of 
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the man must learn to run down occasionally into 
the unconsciousness and simplicity of the child. 
There is no loss of dignity either—of dignity that 
is dignity—when the youth takes possession of the 
man; for there is really not so dignified a being in 
all the world, as a free, artless, simple-hearted child. 
But, reader, we must not talk too loud. The editor 
himself stands in our presence, and may hear us. A 
small, pale, thin man, weighing less than a hundred 
and twenty pounds, with a small but well-devel- 
oped head; with large, dark, rolling eyes; with 
rather long, light, loose hair; with a narrow face, 
and pointed nose and chin; with as commanding 
and redoubtable an attitude as is possible for so 
slight a figure, he is here before us. With no pre- 
tensions to what is properly called scholarship, out- 
side of the English and French languages, he is well 
stored with the results of a various and extensive 
reading. His leading mental trait is imagination. 
This, whenever in exercise, is set on fire by passion. 
His memory supplies abundant fuel; and his rea- 
soning faculty, or judgment, never fails to make 
such a selection as will keep up the conflagration. 
These qualities have made him the readiest talker, 
the promptest debater, and by far the best newspa- 
per editor in the Church of which he is an honored 
member. Happy would I be could I believe, that, 
even by an utter change of habit—-that is, by a 
slacking off of the intensity of existence—there 
could be as good chance for his serving the world 
as long, and as efficiently, as he has already 
served it. 
THE EDITOR'S FAMILY. 

Mrs. Margaret Otheman Stevens, though not now 
in public life, has been an editor, I believe, and is 
otherwise worthy of attention. Her mind is of the 
first order; and her education is much more com- 
plete than that of most literary ladies of the pres- 
ent day. To the more common branches of educa- 
tion she has added music, drawing, painting, and 
the language and literature of the French. Her 
prose composition is characterized by an easy, play- 
ful, unaffected simplicity of style, while her poetry 
is marked by that true classic frenzy, that Par- 
nassian madness, which constitutes the soul of po- 
etry. Speaking of madness reminds me, in fact, 
that, for years past, I have myself been about half 
beside myself, that Mrs. Stevens does not devote all 
her time to the book and pen. True enough, her 
two beautiful and most promising little daughters 
would be held up at once, should I attempt any 
discussion of the subject; and I must candidly ad- 
mit, even against my own cause, that such daughters 
are worthy of an undivided care. Having been al- 
most domesticated for days within the familiar cir- 
cle, at whose center my esteemed friend presides, I 
can the more easily submit to be vanquished by her 
soundest but least vaunted argument—a “sweet 
home.” 

A MAN THAT'S ALL A MAN. 

Such, reader, is the Rev. Edward T. Taylor, at 

whose door we are now standing. Mr. Davis, a 





Portuguese serving man, a most original character, 
gives us the outside reception, and then conducts 
us to a spacious apartment on the second floor. 
The master of the house is not within; but the dis- 
appointment can not be total, nor even great, 
which brings one into conversational contact with 
the remaining members of the family. Mrs. Taylor 
is a lady of extraordinary excellence, very superior 
in native, intellectual endowments, and full of kind- 
ness. Her benevolence is proverbial. The poor and 
neglected of the whole city know where to find a 
certain and generous benefactor. Her heart is a 
bank that never fails them. Of the various systems 
of benevolent effort for the temporal happiness and 
improvement of seamen, she is the soul and life; 
while she heartily supports the indefatigable exer- 
tions of her husband for their moral and religious 
elevation. With the two married daughters I have 
not had the good fortune to make much acquaint- 
ance. The two younger, together with the black- 
eyed and beautiful “little Ned,” will be kind 
enough to receive my compliments. Ned has prom- 
ised to be my boy when his father dies; and proud 
should I be would the well-known Mr. Lawrence, 
his foster-father, in the event of such death, give 
me some shaft in his education. In twenty years 
from this, that lad will be heard from, if he lives, 
or I am no prophet. But, hush! the father is not 
yet dead. That is certain; for he has just come in; 
and he is now talking Portuguese with his servant 
in the hall below, and that loud enough and fast 
enough to pass as a substitute for a small hail- 
storm accompanied with thunder. He is now be- 
fore us—a perfectly well-made man of medium 
hight, with broad shoulders and a powerful frame, 
standing in an attitude of great energy and strength. 
Not expecting to see company at this moment, he 
has stopped short near the door of the large apart- 
ment, and over his spectacles looks out upon us 
with that peculiarly-bold expression of countenance 
so characteristic, as if he knows not and cares not 
whether he is about to encounter a couple of friends, 
or the devil and his prime minister. At last he 
recognizes the faces of his two visitors; and, lo! 
that lion-like aspect softens instantly down into the 
warmest and blandest look of benevolence and re- 
gard. No man better understands, or more perfectly 
practices, the proprieties and charities of social life. 
His manners are complete; and his powers of con- 
versation are naturally of the highest rank. We 
sit and listen to his rapid eloquence, almost behold- 
ing the flashes of his faucy, not because he will not 
let us speak—for he is no boor, or bore, like some 
ambitious gabblers I have known—but because we 
prefer to listen so long as such volleys of rare 
thought and rarer language are going off before us. 
By passing from the parlor to the pulpit, ar he does 
almost immediately after our introduction, he does 
not put on the stiff parson, but still carries the nat- 
ural and striking peculiarities of the man. There 
is no forced attitude, no artificial tone of voice, no 
cramped and finical gesticulation, no sky-scraping 
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verbiage, no smartness, no fustian, no bombast. 
What he says he feels; and what he feels he says. 
Without any attempt at cutting wonders with his 
text, or doing miracles with his tongue and temper, 
he takes a common-sense topic, gives it an easy and 
appropriate division, supports it by fair reasoning 
and happy quotations, and illustrates and enforces 
it, all the way through, by some of the most sud- 
den, unexpected, original, and striking figures, from 
the darting trope to the formal and slow compari- 
son, ever struck out by the genius of any mortal. 
When he speaks in the behalf of God’s violated 
and insulted law, all the lion of his look is brought 
down upon the trembling culprit, who shudders at 
the shaking of his mane; but when the poor sinner, 
all broken and helpless, flies to the altar with his 
appointed sacrifice, he gets the first glimpse of the 
heaven that awaits him in the preacher’s smile. It 
is such a smile! Heaven beams in real beauty, a 
sort of moral beauty, from his whole countenance, 
while the music of heaven, softer than all the sym- 
phonies, is playing from his lips. It is now that 
he gives the reins to his graphic imagination, and 
rises into the realms of genuine poetry. He draws 
around the repentant rebel a perfect panorama of 
every thing good, and true, and beautiful. When 
he has thus done his utmost, and yet sees in faith a 
thousand-fold more glorious a prospect beyond the 
flight of words, he will suddenly draw out an ocean, 
bottom and build a ship, rig her completely out from 
keel to skysail top, freight her with this single but 
immortal passenger, then call for God’s willing 
breezes to come and waft the voyageur to a land 
of unknown beauty and indescribable delight. 
Amidst the tears and shouts of his auditory, he 
sits down. A stranger who has never before heard 
him is apt to ask, “Is that Edward T. Taylor?” 

“Certainly,” responds some one well acquainted 
with him, “because it can be no one else.” 

A CITY RAMBLE, 

Leaving the old “ North-End” altogether for the 
present, we will ramble about, good reader, just 
where we please, and see what will become of us in 
the confusion of these narrow and crooked streets. 
They are crooked enough—so crooked, the story 
says, that a countryman once complained of the 
utter impossibility of crossing one of them; for he 
declared, that, cross often as he would, he always 
came out on the same side. Still, by turning right 
and left at every corner we come to, we can make a 
tolerably-fair course. If we keep to one street we 
shall go all day and get no where at night. Doub- 
ling around the Bethel, whose flag is now fluttering 
to the winds of June, and bearing right by left, we 
soon debouche into Commercial-street, which almost 
surrounds the city on two sides, and along which 
are those famous wharves and warehouses whose 
names are known throughout the world, and whose 
demands are answered from the remotest quarters 
of the globe. Between the heads of Long and 
Central Wharves, at the foot of State-street, with 
its principal front on India-street, stands the Cus- 





tom House, one of the most magnificent structures 
in the country. It is about a hundred and fifty 
by ninety or a hundred feet. From the pavement 
to the top of the dome it is about a hundred feet. 
On each front is a portico of six fluted Doric col- 
umns. The columns are thirty-two or three feet 
high, five or six feet in diameter, each cut from a 
solid block of the most splendid granite. The cost 
of a single column was just five thousand dollars. 
The entire building is in the Doric order. On our 
right we have passed Faneuil Hall and Quincy 
market, the former of world-wide celebrity as the 
“cradle of liberty,” the other as the most gigantic 
market-house on the western continent. Were the 
latter made of posts and slabs, like our Cincinnati 
markets, the size would not be very wonderful; but 
to behold one edifice, stretching nearly five hun- 
dred and forty feet in length by more than fifty-in 
breadth, built up two and a half stories of solid 
granite, makes us certain that we are not out of 
Boston. Could we get into old Faneuil, we should 
have the pleasure of looking upon Stuart’s cele- 
brated portrait of Washington; but we must defer 
this pleasure for the present. Proceeding up State- 
street, we pass the Exchange and the old State 
House; and on the left, as we enter Court-street, 
stands the court-house, justly the pride of the peo- 
ple, and the boast of all the lawyers in the land. 
But we still go forward. Turning for a moment 
into Tremont-street, we soon arrive at the far- 
famed Tremont House, one of the most massive in 
the city, having passed King’s Chapel and the Bos- 
ton Museum on the left. We now go up to Becon- 
street, on the left side of which, after we have 
turned left, towers the noble Atheneum, in which 
is stored the largest and most useful collection of 
books on this side of the Atlantic. The structure 
I will not describe. It is three stories high, each 
stery being as lofty as an ordinary house. In the 
first is to be deposited, as soon as completed, the 
Atheneum gallery of sculpture, the most extensive 
in the country; the second now holds a library of 
about sixty thousand books; and the third is 
adorned with a large variety of ancient and mod- 
ern paintings, from the hands of the great masters 
of the art. Mr. Webster, in his reply to Gen. 
Hayne, speaks as if Massachusetts were the glory 
of the Union; and Boston is regarded, by every 
body in it, as the glory of Massachusetts; but the 
Atheneum is the glory of Boston, and an honor to 
the nation. It is among the glories of the age. 
We have much time to spend within its walls, be- 
fore we leave the city; but now we must ramble on- 
ward to the Common. O, what a grand and blessed 
prospect! There is nothing in the whole land equal 
to it. It was originally the Campus Martius of the 
city. Afterward, as appears from certain recorded 
depositions taken before Gov. Bradstreet, in 1684, it 
was used as a city cow-pasture, and hence was 
called the Common. At that period it was sur- 
rounded by a post-and-rail fence. In 1773 a reso- 
lution was passed by the authorities of Boston, 























that “more trees should be planted in the Com- 
mon,” by which it is clear, that some trees were 
there at an earlier date. The great elm near the 
center is known to be almost two centuries old. It 
is still quite vigorous. The whole number of elms 
now there is said to exceed seven hundred. The 
number of maples and other kinds of trees I have 
no means of knowing. Including the malls and 
the botanic garden in connection with it, the Com- 
mon contains about seventy-five acres, all of which 
is devoted to the public. The ground is not level, 
but undulating, here spreading into wide and 
smooth areas, there rolling up into very beautiful 
and moderately-high swells. Around the outside, 
but within the great iron fence, winds a broad and 
beaten walk, shaded on both sides by lofty and 
wide-branching elms. From corner to corner, and 
from side to side, smaller foot-paths ramble, and 
turn, and twist about, over the level plats, across 
the green lawns, and around the swells, as if 
they were determined to entangle the feet of the 
strolling visitor, and tie up his very instinct of 
locomotion into an inextricable kink. Here and 
there, at convenient localities, fountains fed by 
the great water artery, the vast aorta springing from 
its big heart far enough from the sultry city, have 
been erected for the convenience of the people. 
Near the center of this fairy landscape, and from 
the bottom of a very small but very pretty lake, 
spouts up, from an unseen source, a beautiful jet 
d’eau, to a hight of more than twenty feet. Now 
it rises up in a small and single shaft, like the 
stem of a tulip, with its cuplike flower gracefully 
spreading out and doubling over at the top. Next 
moment it becomes a watery vase, immovable and 
yet full of motion—indeed, water and motion being 
its sole elements—while neither water nor motion 
seems to be at all visible. When the wind is still 
and the clear sun is shining, it is a flaring dish of 
diamonds, sparkling where it stands. Next, both 
the high tulip and the broad vase are gone, and the 
pent-up water comes bubbling and tumbling from 
the bottom of the lake, as if the waters of the 
nether world were resolved to burst the barriers 
that imprison them. O, reader and fellow-traveler, 
while the hot sun burns and the dog star rages, 
melting the resolution of the most resolute entirely 
out of them, if at all exposed, how charming to sit 
here beneath the brown shade of these broad old 
trees, catching the light mid-day breeze that comes 
fluttering from the ocean, and watching the waters 
of this central fountain, as they come spouting, 
and spreading, and tumbling! You may look at 
the dancing leaves, or at the groups of citizens and 
strangers lounging upon the stone seats, or range 
your eye along the palaces that wall, on three sides, 
this field of Elysium. J can see nothing but the 
water. My eyes are fastened on it. A mysterious 
sympathy draws me toward it. Here, like another 
Undine, I plunge me to its lowest depths, and, for 
the present, close up both my meditations and my 
rambles. 





BY G, T. SMITH, 
Sap we meet and sadly linger 
Round the hearth-stone of our cot; 
Memory, with unerring finger, 
Pointeth to the spot, 
Where, an angel form revealing, 
Ever stood thy fav’rite chair, 
When, around the altar kneeling, 
Rose our evening prayer. 
’*T was thy young heart’s pure oblation, 
That meek, whispered pray’r of thine, 
Sweet as seraph’s adoration 
At celestial shrine. 


Oft before us thou appearest, 
Young and beautiful, to glide, 
And sometimes we think thee, dearest, 
Sitting at our side— 


Talking of some deed of glory, 
Wrought by grandsire in his prime— 
Telling o’er some thrilling story 
Told in olden time. 


Oft at dawn we hear thee singing, 
As when thou wast with us here; 
Still thy merry laugh seems ringing 
Musical and clear. 
Then again in joyous childhood | 
We are tripping hand in hand, 
Through green lawn and leafy wildwood, 
In our native land. 
Or in shady bow’r reclining, 
Blushing rose and lily fair 
In a gay wreath intertwining 
With thy silken hair. 
Thou art with the bright hosts numbered 
In the shiny world of bliss; 
We still linger, earth-incumbered, 
On the shores of this. 


* 





DEATH OF RACHEL. 
Tue spring comes smiling down the vale, 
The lilies and the roses bringing; 
But Rachel never more shall hail 
The flowers that in the -vorld are springing. 


The summer gives his radiant day, 

And Jewish dames the dance are treading; 
But Rachel on her couch of clay, 

Sleeps all unheeded and unheeding. 


The autumn’s ripening sunbeam shines, 
And reapers to the field is calling; 
But Rachel’s voice no longer joins 
The choral song at twilight’s falling. 
The winter sends his drenching shower, 
And sweeps his howling blast around her; 
But earthly storms possess no power 
To break the slumber that hath bound her. 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

Baxioons are here, at this time, decidedly the 
rage. Not content with fire-balloons, from which 
issue all manner of brilliant fireworks, and which 
are sent off almost every evening, either from Paris 
or from some of the neighboring villages, we have 
balloons in which learned members of the Academie 
go up aloft to make experiments on the relative 
densities of the air strata above us; balloons carry- 
ing up aeronauts and their wives for the edification 
of the sight-loving crowds collected to witness their 
ascent; and, lastly, the balloon of M. Poitevin, to 
which is attached, by girths and straps, an unfortu- 
nate white poney, on whose back sits M. Poitevin, 
who thus takes his evening ride through the fields 
of air, thousands of people cheering his aerian eques- 
trianship, and all the spy-glasses in Paris watching 
his flight till lost in the blue! This feat has excited 
and delighted the Parisians to such a degree, that 
the aeronaut and his poney now go up regularly 
every Sunday evening, at six o’clock, from the 
Champ de Mars, where an immense crowd of idlers, 
of all ages and classes, assemble to see them off. 
On his first ascent the poney had a violent fit of 
bleeding at the nostrils, after which he consoled 
himself by munching oats, a good bag full of which 
had been hung within reach of his mouth, which he 
continued to do till the balloon again touched the 
earth. He did not seem frightened, and remained 
perfectly quiet, making no movement whatever with 
his pendent legs. On his subsequent flights the 
bleeding at the nostrils has not occurred; but he 
gets ravenously hungry, and munches his oats with- 
out a moment’s intermission, glancing downward, 
now and then, with a movement of curiosity, at the 
flying world below. 

The subject of aerian navigation is exciting a 
good deal of interest here. A M. Petin, member of 
the Academie Nationale de lV Agriculture and Com- 
merce has been lecturing, for some months, in the 
Palais Nationale, upon the subject, and exhibiting 
models of an air-ship of his invention, which he 
thinks he can propel through the air at the rate of 
from 20 to 120 miles an hour, and by means of 
which he promises to transport several thousand 
passengers, or a corresponding weight of freight, the 
air itself furnishing both the point of support and 
the motive power. This ship is an odd-looking ma- 
chine of some 250 yards in length by 200 in width. 
It is open every-where, having neither top, bottom, 
nor sides, so that the air may pass through every 
part of it without resistance. It is, in fact, like the 
frame of a bird-cage with all the wires taken out, 
and minus the floor. Imagine two rings of gallery, 
not round, but forming a long square, railed on 
either hand, and connected together so as to form 
two stories, one above the other, at a distance of 
some seventy feet, by strong perpendicular posts, 
and you have before you the outline, the framework, 





of the ship. In the hollow, open space within the 
surrounding galleries, are hung four enormous bal- 
loons, each larger than a good-sized house, two par- 
achute’ of corresponding dimensions, a horizontal 
apparatus of wings, the various parts of which slide 
one over the other, like the sticks of a fan, and serve 
to regulate the movement, and a number of helices, 
which aid in steering and in propelling the vessel. 
The cabins, etc., for the passengers, and for the 
storing of freights, are built upon the upper gallery 
deck, and are the only parts of the whole under 
cover of roof. Passengers are to be hoisted up and 
down from deck to deck by means of machinery, in 
a little sliding room, similar to that in which the 
visitors to the panorama of St. Paul’s are hoisted to 
the top of the Coliseum in London and down again. 
The ship is to rise at once above the region of 
storms; but is not to ascend to a hight which 
would impede respiration. The motion will be very 
steady and agreeable, and the passengers are to have 
a delightful opportunity of looking down upon the 
distant earth through the rifts in the clouds below, 
Of course the galleries are furnished with any amount 
of telescopes, which, of course, will not be allowed 
to be idle. 

The reasoning of M. Petin, in support of his plan, 
is very profound. His theory is based upon the 
known laws of movement, and the nature and action 
of the air, and is considered, by those who have sci- 
ence enough to appreciate its scope, as conclusive. 
M. Petin repudiates the idea of invention, in the 
sense ordinarily attached to the word, considering 
the laws of nature as the result and expression of 
the Divine creative will, and thus at once the guide 
and the instrument of human action, which is either 
abortive or successful according as it mistakes or 
discovers and follows the method of working willed 
by the Creator. With the patient enthusiasm of 
which, unhappily, most of the creative geniuses _ 
to whom the world owes its conquests over material 
obstacles have felt the necessity, M. Petin is trying 
to accumulate the twenty thousand dollars needed 
to build his trial-ship; and as, hitherto, he has re- 
ceived only very small amounts, francs, and half- 
francs, and so on, he has only succeeded in obtain- 
ing four hundred dollars, which he has just depos- 
ited in the bank of France, while collecting the re- 
mainder of the sums. 

As this is a very important subject—one, indeed, 
whose importance can hardly be calculated in the 
modifications which it will cause in human rela- 
tions—it would seem that all nations should com- 
bine to help it forward. Could not a subscription 
be organized in the United States for this purpose? 
If only one cent were contributed by all who are di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the solution of this 
problem, the sum needed for the trial would soon be 
raised 


The Spanish papers are full of lamentations on 
the speedy death of the little prince whose birth 
was looked forward to with such joyful anticipa- 
tion. The Queen had sent to Paris for the baby- 
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linen, cradle, etc., and all was of the most fabulous 
richness and elegance; the cradle, in particular, is 
described as being the most exquisite thing of the 
kind ever seen. The infant for whom all’ these 
preparations were made lived but a few minutes 
after its birth. The Queen, whose maternal in- 
stincts seem to have revealed to her the state of her 
child, desired that it might be instantly baptized. 
The command was obeyed, the infant baptized, 
and every means was resorted to, vainly, to restore 
it to life. Its lungs were inflated by means of a 
bellows; it was placed in a bath of ether; the little 
body was covered with every application that the 
doctors present could suggest; and, finally, a sow 
was brought into the Queen’s chamber, killed there, 
and the infant placed in its body; but all in vain. 
The King is said to have been so overcome with 
grief that the Queen-mother was obliged to an- 
nounce the infant’s death in his stead, according to 
the ceremonial of the Spanish court. The Infanta— 
Duchess of Montpensier—fainted, and the afflictive 
intelligence spread sorrow through the capital and 
through the kingdom: the carriers, who had been 
stationed, day and night, on all the avenues of the 
palace, ready to carry the good news, so confidently 
expected, in every direction through the kingdom, 
bearing far and wide the tidings of the disappoint- 
ment. 

The body of the infant Prince of the Asturias, a 
healthy, robust child—who appears to have been 
stifled in the birth through malposition at the mo- 
ment of delivery—was embalmed the same day, ar- 
rayed in a beautiful robe of embroidered cambric, 
laid on a pall of crimson velvet, fringed and starred 
with gold, placed in a golden basin, and borne in 
state, followed by all the great officers of the house- 
hold through the Gallery of Mirrors to the Hall of 
Columns. Here it was met by the four most an- 
cient nobles of the household, who declared it to be 
the body of the Prince of the Asturias. After this 
recognition the ehief major-domo delivered the body 
to the Monteros d’Espinasse, or royal body-guard, 
who swore to protect it, and by whom, followed by 
an immense procession, some bearing arms, others 
tapers, the little corpse was carried to the royal 
chapel, and laid, “in a natural and graceful posi- 
tion” —so say the papers—on a rich cushion on the 
imperial couch, which had been prepared for it. 
Here it lay for two days, surrounded by guards, 
prayers and masses being constantly kept up, the 
Gloria being sung, and all Madrid coming to visit it, 
the crowd being so great that the guards had to be 
doubled at all the doors of the chapel. The body 
of the royal infant was then taken in state to the 
Pantheon, and interred there with princely honors. 

We have had exhibiting here, in Paris, a dinner- 
service of solid silver, ordered by the Emperor of 
Russia, as a present to the Archduchess Helena on 
her marriage, entirely unprecedented for elegance of 
design and beauty of execution. This magnificent 
service consists of three superb center-pieces, the 
middle one being over five feet in hight, something 





like a wheat-sheaf, springing from a rich pedestal 
ornamented with groups of children, fishing and 
hunting, intermingled with vine branches, grapes, 
and flowers, whose shining cups will hold innumer- 
able tapers; four enormous candelabra of exquisite 
design; six great fruit dishes of blue and white 
crystal, richly cut; six others of different design; 
six sweetmeat dishes; six great champagne coolers; 
six sauce-boats; six small dishes; four castors; 
twenty-four salt-cellars; all of the most exquisite 
designs. Each piece is mounted on a pedestal sur- 
rounded with groups of figures, representing hunt- 
ing, fishing, the harvest, vintage, &c., game, fish, 
fruit, and grain, being imitated in oxydized silver, 
with a beauty and finish of execution hitherto un- 
equaled. Each salt is a bivalve shell, placed on a 
pedestal a foot high, springing from corals, shells, 
and sea-weed. This service, unique in its way, con- 
tains over twelve thousand pounds weight of pure 
silver, and has cost some hundreds of thousands of 
francs. 

The only two papers now published in Rome 
have been filled with accounts of a wonderful mir- 
acle, which has been drawing crowds of gaping dev- 
otees to a church in Rimini, being nothing less 
than a picture of the Virgin, which opens and shuts 
its eyes, to the great edification of the faithful. 
The priests have had it taken from its frame, and 
placed, “all alone in its glory,” on the high altar, | 
so that the “heretics,” who wickedly talk of wires 
and strings, may have no corner for their blasphe- 
mies. They have also taken it in solemn procession 
through the city, the blessed “mother of God” 
winking away with great activity all the while. 
That in Italy, degraded and brutified by the gov- 
ernment of a priesthood, whose aim it is to darken 
and stultify the human mind, that the world may 
be made more surely their prey, men and women 
should be capable of being victimized by imposi- 
tions of this nature, is not strange; but that here, 
in the city which considers itself, and not without 
reason, as the center and heart of the world, grave 
ecclesiastics, men high in dignity, should support 
and countenance such things, is, indeed, surprising. 
Yet, quite recently, a pamphlet has been put out by 
the clergy here, narrating this wonderful “ miracle” 
for the “edification and consolation” of all true 
believers, and it is now to be seen for sale in the 
windows of all the religious book-shops in Paris! 

In a chateau, near Paris, an old chest has just 
been discovered, in which was found the skeleton 
of a woman; and as, some twenty years ago, a bride 
suddenly disappeared on her wedding-day, while 
playing at hide-and-seek with her companions, and, 
in spite of researches far and wide, was never seen 
again, it is supposed that she hid in this chest, 
which has a spring-lock, shuts of itself, and can not 
be opened from within. It is curious that so terri- 
ble an incident, parallel, in every respect, to the 
well-known tale of “Ginevra,” should thus have 
occurred twice over in this world of disasters. There 
seems no doubt of the authenticity of this story. 
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THE MELODY OF SOUNDS. 


BY Lirias, 
« And music, what is it; and where does it dwell?” 

Never shall I forget my feelings when listening, 
for the first time, to the soft tones of a harp. It 
was the calm and quiet hour of twilight, when the 
dark shadows of night are fast mingling with the 
rays of departing day, as, returning from a walk, 
my attention was drawn to a grove, not far from 
me, by the sound of music. Listening, I heard the 
sweet tones of a harp. I directed my steps to the 
spot whence the music proceeded, and 

* Nearer as I came, and nearer, 
Finer rose the notes and clearer.” 

Now its music swelled high and wild; now its 
notes of harmony arose, floating between earth and 
skies, and changing still, filled the ear with glowing 
rapture. The harmony approached and receded at 
intervals, grew in volume and richness,*then stole 
away in murmurs wild, or died, to revive witit still 
more luxuriant sweetness. O, what joy to me 
was given with that melody! 

But music dwells not alone in the soft, melting 
tones of the harp; nor yet alone in the voice that 
falls, like an angel’s, on the ear. These both are 
sweet; but, for me, there is as beautiful music still 
in the shepherd’s song; in the rustic’s laugh; in the 
whirring sound of the wild bird’s wing; and in the 
fountain’s languid hum, as it purls along its pebbly 
bed. There’s music in the whisper of the breeze of 
evening, when it sweeps the rich blossoms from the 
trees, wafting them into the moonlit heavens, while 
they float through the clear and cloudless night. 
Trees are sweet minstrels; but 

‘* There’s mighty music in the roar 

Of the oaks on the mountain’s side, 

When the whirlwind bursts on their foreheads hoar, 
And the lightning flashes wide. 

There’s music in the thundering sweep 
Of the mountain water-fall, 

As its torrents straggle, and foam, and leap, 
From the brow of its marble wall. 

There’s music in the dawning morn, 
Ere the lark his pinion dries 

In the rush of the breeze through the dewy corn, 
Throngh the garden’s perfumed dyes. 

Thgre’s music on the twilight cloud, 
As the clanging wild-swans spring; 

As homeward the screaming ravens crowd, 
Like squadrons on the wing!” 

There’s music, sweet music, in the song of the 
robin, in the rippling streams; and where insects 
play when they burst into life, and shake from their 
shining wings such sounds as the winds make when 
murmuring o’er the strings of a harp. There’s 
music in the roaring of the storm, when the winds 
are high, when the ocean foams and lashes the 
shore, when may be heard the tinkling of the peb- 
bles and sea-shells, agitated by the regularly-return- 
ing waves, when the lightnings flash and the thun- 
ders roar. Then, then there is music, and beauty, 





and grandevr for me. All these, and a thousand 
other voices of animated existence, are full of mel- 
ody and song. O, there’s music, there’s music in 
every thing! 





‘THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


BY REV. M. SORIN, 

Wuetner it be in the twilight of morn or evening, 
at noonday or at midnight, there is not, nor can 
there be, a more interesting and impressive season 
in the whole day than the hour of prayer. Then 
we separate ourselves from the hurry of the world, 
the care of business, and the excitement even of in- 
nocent pleasures, and prostrating ourselves before 
God, taste the pleasures of. another life, and ante- 
date the fellowship of that better world and holier 
brotherhood, where there is neither sorrow nor sin. 

The faithful people of God have always had their 
hour of prayer, of private and importunate prayer; 
the time of drawing near to the Lord; of entering 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus; and O, how 
it calms the soul in the midst of afflictions and be- 
reavements; or strengthens it for the day of battle 
and war; or succors it in the hour of temptation; or 
ministers to the restoration of confidence after some 
unfortunate dereliction from the path of duty! and 
how appropriately it‘expresses our filial confidence, 
or gives vent to the overflowing emotions of a de- 
voted and grateful heart pressed with a sense of its 
manifold obligations! 

If, then, I have no time to spend in the society of 
my friends, in amusement, or conversation, or pleas- 
ure, O, let me have an hour for prayer—an hour in 
which I may go up into the mount, as did Moses of 
old—may hear a voice from the excellent glory—may 
behold, by faith, the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth, and, by the power of his 
Spirit, be changed into the same image! 





BE TRUE. 


BY TRUTH LOVER. 


How stirring those words of George Herbert, 
“Lie not,” neither to thyself, nor man, nor God! 
Let mouth and heart be one; beat and speak to- 
gether; and make both felt in action. It is for 
cowards to lie. Lies are the offspring of fear, and 
slaves to it spit them forth amid the stormy work- 
ings of the soul in froth. How like a living thing 
this truth, as George Herbert sang it two centuries 
ago: 
* Lie not, but let thy heart be trne to God; 

Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both. 

Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod; 

The stormy-working soul spits lies in froth. 

Dare to be trae. Nothing can need a lie; 

A fault which needs it most grows two thereby.” 




















DREAM-LAND.—TO MY HUSBAND.—THE FALLING LEAF. 








DREAM-LAND.™~™ 


BY HARRIET J. MEEK. 
Lasr night I lived a lifetime 
Of happiness untold; 
And dull reality to-day 
Seems doubly dull and cold. 
I did not roam through Tempe’s vale, 
Or drink Castalian streams, 
But trod Affection’s Eden, 
And quaffed the light of dreams. 


Methought ’twas summer, and the earth 
Had put her glory on; 

I saw the smiles of sunset, 
The blushes of the dawn; 

No blight was near the blossoms, 
No winter there to freeze, 

Where Fancy planted, planned, and roamed 
Her own Hesperides. 


There were merry voices blending 
In harmony and glee, 
And gentle hands were clasped in mine, 
Of those that cared for me; 
While greetings, long forgotten, 
Rose from the buried past, 
And fell as kindly on my ear 
As when I heard them last. 


As well-known forms were flitting 
Around the circle gay, 

I uttered some familiar name, 
And all was swept away! 

But Hope, the faithless charmer, 
Smiled on the shivered chain, 
And whispered, as it faded quite, 

That all should meet again. 


Ye who the siren’s promise, 

In waking dreams, have heard, 
And waited till the heart was sick, 
And pined with hope deferred, 

Go, drink oy nature’s Lethe, 
And live the night away 

In visions “ less beguiling far” 
Than ever came by day. 





TO MY HUSBAND. 


BY MARION. a 
Hussanp, when you said, “Good-night,” 
Tears had gathered in my eye; 
Sorrow choked my utterance quite, 
When I strove to make reply. 


’T was not for myself I feared, 
Though my sky might never be 

By a prosperous sunbeam cheered; 
But I felt, I felt for thee. - 

And that night, while all alone, 
Watching while our children slept, 





Where the placid moonlight shone, 
Long for thee I prayed and wept. 


Thou hast told me oft, my dear, 
That thy grief was all for me; 

But, undaunted, I could bear 
The severest poverty. 


While thy forehead wears a calm, 
And thine eye a happy light, 
Though amid the darkest storm, 
If thou’rt cheerful, all is bright. 
O, then, let the storm blow o’er, 
Drive its shadow from thy heart; 
And remember evermore 
I am happy while thou art! 


oo 





WHAT BODES THE FALLING LEAF? 


BY 8B. G, STOUT, 


+I asxep a child, whose ruddy cheek 


Betrayed no mark of years; 

Who, yet unused to worldly care, 

Ne’er felt temptation’s luring snare, 
Nor shed repentant tears. 

With thoughtful look he soon replied, 
While sadness knit his brow, 

“ The blast will soon sweep o’er the tide; 
Cold winter’s coming now.” 


I asked a youth, around whose path 
Bloomed earth’s brightest flowers, 

Whose fancy pictured here a life 

Unknown to toil and anxious strife— 
Time’s only happy hours; 

Said he, “ The leaf may fade and fall, 
The omen yet is vain; 

Save that when winter’s icy hand 

Is loosed by zephyrs warm and bland, 
It then will bud again.” 


I asked an aged man, whose locks 
Told full fourscore years fled, 
Who seemed almost to see the surge 
Of Jordan heave, and hear the dirge 
It chanted o’er the dead; 
“The bud,” said he, “ marks childhood’s hour; 
The flower, youth’s happy day; . 
The falling leaf and broken bough 
Tell me in certain accents now, 
Life soon will pass away.” 





Hiex on the mountain’s distant head, 
. With trackless snows forever white, 
Where all is still, and cold, and dead, 
Late shines the day’s departing light. 
’Tis thus with warm and kindly hearts, 
And eyes where generous meanings burn, 
Earliest the lamp of life departs, 
But lingers with the cold and stern. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF WILBUR FISK. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABES, 

Tue incessant labors of Fisk in the cause of edu- 
cation and of benevolence, in preaching, and in 
writing in defense of the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church, taxed his heart, his head, and his 
health more heavily than mortal nature could bear. 
At the early age of forty-three his head was gray, 
his voice feeble, his countenance pallid, and con- 
sumption seemed coming on him with alarming 
rapidity. As the only means of prolonging for a 
few more years his precarious life, he determined on 
a voyage over the ocean, and a tour on the conti- 
nent. 

In September, 1835, attended by his accomplished 
lady, he left New York amid the fervent prayers and 
kind adieus of numerous friends, and after a voyage 
of eighteen days, during which he suffered extremely 
from sea-sickness, arrived at Liverpool. He spent a 
month or two in England, but was too feeble in 
health to see or hear much of the country. Leav- 
ing England, he proceeded by Boulogne to Paris. 
He spent about six weeks in this renowned city, 
viewing the gardens, palaces, churches, and ceme- 
teries, and becoming acquainted with the govern- 
ment, customs, education, and religion of the 
French. From Paris he proceeded to Lyons. The 
magnificence of the French landscapes, stretching 
away prairielike, unbroken by fence and unoccu- 
pied by farm-house or cottage, covered with grain, 
and grass, and vineyards, was pleasing. But the 
petty villages, damp and cold rooms, filthy hotels, 
execrable cooking, male chambermaids, and female 
farmers and porters, did not suit his notions of 
beauty, comfort, or propriety. Lyons was beautiful 
only at a distance, and in its environing eminences, 
covered with villas, and gardens, and churches, and 
castles. From Lyons he proceeded to Italy. The 
passage of the Alps was exceedingly interesting to 
him, brought up as he had been amidst mountain 
scenery. He ascended by tunnels and a winding 
road along the mountain side. It was winter. The 
trees were covered with a silver frost-work, gleam- 
ing and sparkling in the morning sun. At one 
time the atmosphere around him was a heavy, frosty 
mist, but through an opening in the cloud appeared 
the bright sunlight, beaming clear on the mountain 
above, seeming like a vision of the heavenly world 
seen through the shadowy mists of earth. Reach- 
ing the summit of the passage, he saw, as he de- 
scended the southern side, the beautiful vales of 
Italy smiling below. The road consisted of a se- 
ries of galleries cut in the mountain side. Instead 
of winding down, it doubled continually on itself, 
being seen far below, till lost in the green valley. 

After passing some days at Turin, he descended 
along the valley of the Po, by the plain of Marengo, 
and over the Appenines, and entered Genoa on a 
moonlight evening. As he descended the Appe- 
nines, he frequently had distant views of the Med- 
Vou. X.—23 





iterranean. \The sight of these classic waters ex- 
cited in his mind emotions intensely beautiful, 
grand, sublime. The history of the world passed 
in review before him. The scenes of the creation 
and of redemption were re-enacted in his mind. 
He saw in mental perspective the cities of sacred 
Palestine, of classic Greece, of fair Italia, and of 
the fruitful Nile. There passed before him in re- 
view the heroes, and poets, and orators, and saints 
of olden time. The past, with all her dim and 
shadowy remembrances, came up. He saw, or 
thought he saw, her pyramids, with toiling mill- 
ions employed in their erection, her hundred- 
gated cities pouring out their hundred thousand 
warriors, her sacred temples, with their mysterious 
and impenetrable sanctuaries, her battle plains, and 
her countless armies. He looked for the vale 
“ Of Enna, 
Where Proserpina, gathering flowers, by gloomy Dis 
Was carried off,” 

and for the Hesperian gardens, and the vale of Eden. 
He heard, or thought he heard, the dying echoes of 
the lyre of olus, and the harp of Orpheus. He 
listened for the voice of Demosthenes and of Cicero, 
and expected to meet Oxsar and Xenophon, Horace 
and Homer, and, it may be, Peter and Paul. But, 
alas! as he proceeds the vision vanishes. It is but 
the mirage—images of the absent reflected phan- 
tasmally on the waving breeze. 

At Genoa, with its narrow streets and its hillside 
palaces, he remained four days. Leaving Genoa, he 
proceeded to Florence. As he passed out of the 
city, he was delighted with the scenery of hillsides 
and sunny vales, yellow with the golden orange and 
citron, and hill-tops covered with the evergreen ol- 
ive, yet spotted in places with isolated dwellings, 
with clustering villages, and with churches, and 
with castles. The mountain and marine scenery 
was infinitely varied by numerous promontories, 
bays, and indentations. The beauty of the scen- 
ery, however, along the route was marred by the 
exactions and petty annoyances of the officials of 
Modena,*Lucca, and other seven acre empires and 
six rod kingdoms through which he passed. From 
Florence he proceeded to Pisa, where, unfortu- 
nately, he was detained four weeks by sickness of 
his lady, and, after her recovery, of himself. Hav- 
ing recovered, he proceeded to Leghorn, from which 
he took passage in a steamboat for Naples; but be- 
coming very ill from the rough sea, he landed at 
Civita Vecchia, and proceeded by land to Rome. 
Tarrying but a short time at Rome, he proceeded 
to Naples. Here the scenery of the place and its 
environs appeared to him, delightful. He stood on 
the Royal Observatory, and looked down on the 
city, the bay, the harbor, and the vale spread out 
beyond, dotted with beautiful cottages, and in the 
distance, Vesuvius looming up, wreathed in smoke, 
or shooting out flame. During his stay at Naples, 
he made many interesting excursions to the noted 
places in the vicinity—Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
Vesuvius. Arriving at the summit of Vesuvius, he 
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miles in circumference, and looked down deep in a 
yawning and horrid gulf of black, rugged, and 
nearly precipitous sides, emitting from its thou- 
sand fissures smoke and flames, and filling the air 
with vapors of sulphur. Following his guide in a 
sweep along the rim to the windward, so as to avoid 
the smoke and mephitic vapors, he descended to 
the inner crater, which is an orifice of perpendicu- 
lar sides and unknown depth, full of smoke, and 
boiling and surging with melted rocks and liquid 
lava. He had not the fortune to see Vesuvius in 
its utmost activity. No sight on earth can be more 
grand than the volcano in its outbursting, when, 
from the unexplored depths, there come up sounds 
that might drown the roaring artillery on the bloody 
battle plains of Marengo, of Austerlitz, and of Wa- 
terloo; when there flash toward heaven flames more 
lurid than lightning; and when there sweep over 
the mountain and adjacent plain waves more ter- 
rific than ever dashed on the Atlantic shore. Leav- 
ing Naples, he returned to Rome, where he remained, 
viewing the wonders ancient and modern, for about 
six weeks, when he proceeded, by Florence, Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Padua, to Venice. Remaining some 
time at Venice, he proceeded by Milan to Switzer- 
land. In traveling over Italy, he was greatly an- 
noyed by the petty exactions, deceptions, and im- 
positions of hotel keepers, diligence conductors, 
and donkey-drivers. The vexation was sufficient 
to make a well man sick, and became intolerable 
to an invalid. In crossing the Alps on his return 
from Italy, he took the Simplon road, and came to 
Geneva. He had left in the vales of Italy a gor- 
geous summer. On the summit of the mountains 
he found winter yet lingering. The snow was so 
deep the coach could with difficulty get through. 
On descending to Geneva he came again into the 
region of summer. Geneva, with its lovely lake, 
whose waters were covered with sail, and its shores 
with cottages—with its fine drives and excellent 
roads—with its pleasant walks, its elegant society, 
its busy industry, and its background of mountain 
scenery, he thought the most pleasant place for a 
summer residence in Europe. 

From Switzerland he went to Germany, visiting 
Strasburg, Heidelburg, Frankfort, and Mayence, 
from whence he took passage in a steamboat down 
the Rhine, with its magnificent highlands and its 
green sloping banks, its towns and villages, and its 
old feudal castles. At Rotterdam he had an oppor- 
tunity, much to his annoyance, of observing some 
exhibitions of the cleansing and scouring propensi- 
ties of the Dutch housewives. I think he saw the 
very woman who is said to have spent six months 
trying to scour a negro white, but gave up at last 
in despair. From Rotterdam he made excursions to 
the Hague, and to Leyden, after which he took pas- 
sage in the steamboat for London. In England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, he spent some four months, 
and then returned home by packet ship, arriving in 
New York the latter part of November. 








stood on the rim of the crater, which is about three His travels in Europe had apparently, though 


not permanently, improved his health. He was 
greatly disappointed, as invalid travelers usually 
are, in the climate and atmosphere of Europe. 
The Italian skies, of which we hear so much, after 
all, are far inferior in transparency and beauty to 
those of New England, and incomparably behind 
those of the Wabash valley. The weather was lit- 
tle less changeable and unpleasant than that to 
which he had been accustomed on the banks of the 
Connecticut. Very little comfort, either for love or 
money, was to be obtained at the European hotels. 
As a general thing, an invalid, especially if the dis- 
ease be pulmonary, gains nothing by leaving home 
for a foreign climate. Had Dr. Fisk, in 1835, re- 
signed his place in the Wesleyan University, and 
returned to his native hills and to his itinerant min- 
istry, the result to his health might have been far 
more beneficial than was his European tour. The 
mountains of Vermont had once, by their bracing 
air and healthy exercise, brought him up from the 
grave, and such might have been their effect on the 
second trial. However bright the skies and bland 
the climate in which our maturer years may be 
spent, if disease befall us, we may more safely 
resort to our native home than to any other place 
for restoration. 

In his tour Dr. Fisk proved himself a diligent, 
careful, and acute observer of things, and espe- 
cially of men. Natural scenery he describes most 
beautifully, exhibiting the taste of a poet and the 
skill of a painter. Incident he describes with 
much apt wit and cheerful good-humor. The 
moral, social, political, and religious condition of 
the people he exposes with a master hand. He ex- 
hibits in the record of his travels an ever-present 
love of home, and a fondness for American associa- 
tions. _ 

His return to America was hailed with acclama- 
tions and exhibitions of undissembled joy. It was 
a proud day for him when he arrived at Middle- 
town. If the bells of the college and the city did 
not peal forth a merry note, if the welkin did not 
ring with shouts, if the autumnal sky did not glow 
that evening with bonfires, it was because such 
things never happen in the land of “steady habits.” 

Immediately on his return, he plied himself anew 
to the interests of the University. He had been, in 
his absence, elected by the General conference Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This high and 
honorable office he declined, preferring still to re- 
main at the head of the Wesleyan University. For 
about two years after his return, he continued to 
perform all the miscellaneous and multifarious du- 
ties of his position, still keeping up his interest in 
the general affairs of the Church and the public, 
and in the private enterprises of his friends and 
pupils. But in the autumn of 1838 he began again 
rapidly to decline, and on the 22d of February, 
1839, he died, deeply and universally lamented. 
For the«last few weeks of his life, the room in 
which he was confined became and continued a 
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scene of intense moral sublimity. So beautiful, so 
eloquent, so sublime sentiments and expressions, as 
rose from the full fountain of his heart, and dropped 
from his lips, are seldom heard by mortal ear. He 
died as the Christian should die—in peace, in assur- 
ance, and full of immortal hope. 

The peculiar traits of his character may have suf- 
ficiently appeared in our brief notices of the prom- 
inent events in his history. But there are some 
points to which I would call more particular atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Fisk was remarkably distinguished for the 
delicacy and power of the affections. His heart 
was a great one, and always in the right place. 
He loved with a fervor, a devotion, and an adhe- 
siveness beyond any other of the great men whom 
it was ever my fortune to meet. Tenaciously as he 
adhered to the general interests of the Church, he 
never would, if in his power to prevent, suffer the 
feelings of individuals to be injured, or their inter- 
ests to be sacrificed. He did not believe in the 
Jesuitical principle of sacrificing all the claims of 
private friendship and mutual confidence to the ab- 
stract and chimerical phantom of public good. He 
considered the public made up of individuals, and, 
therefore, nothing which injured all private interest 
could be, on the whole, for the general good. If, 
however, one chose to offer himself as a sacrifice for 
the Church or for the world, Dr. Fisk would honor 
and applaud his magnanimity. Yet he would never 
use the power, which office and circumstances gave 
him, to oppress for the public interest an individual, 
or to induce an involuntary surrender of one’s rights 
and wishes on the public altar. Had he, therefore, 
accepted the office of bishop to which he was elect- 
ed in 1836, he would have distinguished himself 
for his efforts and his success in harmonizing the 
interests of the Church with the feelings and pref- 
erences, so far as possible, of the individual minis- 
try. And while he was so careful of the rights and 
feelings of others, he was always ready to offer him- 
self for any sacrifice which circumstances might re- 
quire. It may be thought, that in some of the con- 
troversies by which the Church was agitated in the 
latter years of his life, he was sometimes severe, 
and not particularly careful of the feelings of oth- 
ers. But it should be recollected that there were 
two sides to these controversies—that feelings were 
enlisted on both sides—that, from circumstances, 
such a man as Dr. Fisk could not remain neutral; 
and, being obliged, from conscience and from duty, 
to take an active part in the contest, feelings on one 
side or the other must be injured. It was a hard 
case. It deeply grieved his kind heart to separate 
in action and in sympathy from his old friends. 

In connection with his bland and gentle affec- 
tions there was strangely associated a resistless 
power and determined energy of will. To this he 
owed much of his success and many of his difficul- 
ties. Less of will had been unequal to the literary, 
moral, and benevolent enterprises he had on hand. 
Yet the amount of determination necessary to 





demolish the opposition in the way of his great 
and good plans often brought him into conflict 
with others, who had as much will, but less discre- 
tion, knowledge, and influence than he. Those 
who held daily intercourse with him soon acquired 
the habit of yielding at once, as it usually happens 
in such circumstances, to his superior mind. He 
was the central light of his own social system, and 
all the bodies within the sphere of his daily attrac- 
tion in harmony and order moved around him. 
But other bodies, removed by circumstances to a 
distance from him, and being, in their own estima- 
tion, and in the opinion of surrounding planets, 
great lights, often felt inconveniently the force of 
his concentrated moral power and influence. He, 
however, never put forth the energy of his will for 
the sake of being willful, and never used power 
merely because he had it. He willed only that he — 
might thereby accomplish some useful purpose, and 
applied power as the means of doing good. 

His mind was wonderfully balanced and well 
proportioned. He did not excel particularly as a 
linguist, or a mathematician, or a philosopher, but 
he was at home in all the branches of a thoroughly- 
liberal course of study. He neglected no species 
of reading. Theology, history, philosophy, biog- 
raphy, politics, poetry, and works of taste, all 
shared his attention. He deemed it his duty to 
keep fully and thoroughly up with the times—to 
see that the world did not get ahead of him—to 
make himself acquainted with all that was do- 
ing in literature, art, morals, and religion, that he 
might be at no loss or embarrassment, should he 
be thrown into any intelligent company, nor let es- 
cape him any opportunity of promoting the inter- 
est of humanity. 

His acquirements were always atcommand. You 
could not take him by surprise. If you wished to 
discuss philosophy or politics, he was ready. If 
you desired to pitch a lance in polemic theology, 
he was always prepared to defend the doctrines of 
his Church. If you dared decry the doctrines or 
usages of the Church, he could ward off your at- 
tacks, and even carry the war into your own terri- 


Wry. If you preferred a pleasant and discursive 


chat, he could deal in cheerful humor and playful 
repartee. If you were sad, and wished to relieve 
your heart by social communion, he could sympa- 
thize with you, open his own bosom, and lay heart 
to heart in mutual confidence. If you delighted in 
rehearsals of religious experience, he could lead 
you by the side of the flowing fountains and pure 
streams of Christian holiness. 

As an orator—a pulpit orator—he was, in his 
palmy days,a model. His form was manly, his fea- 
tures beautiful, his face radiant with goodness, his 
deportment dignified, his voice of a silver tone, his 
style classical, chaste, beautiful, and often sublime, 
and his reasoning too close and conclusive to admit 
of evasion. In his happier efforts he abounded in 
most striking illustrations and elegant imagery. 
You would be surprised at the aptness of the illus- 
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tration, and the natural yet original beauty of the 
metaphor. You would wonder that the idea, so 
natural, so beautiful, had never recurred to yourself. 

Though, in his public discourses, as well as in his 
written tracts, he often dealt in sound logic and 
unanswerable argument, the impassioned exhorta- 
tion and pathetic appeals in his discourses were 
the most interesting and overpowering. One who 
could sit unmoved under his eloquent voice, as he 
discoursed of the love of Christ, of death, and of 
the future world, would be fit for treason, robbery, 
and murder. If one would be unmoved, he must 
leave his heart at home, or by the wayside, or sear 
it with a hot iron. 

There was in his mind a grasp, a comprehensive- 
ness, which fitted him for a leader of the great en- 
terprises of a great people. He saw far into the 
future, and labored and planned for eternity. And 
yet, while such was the immensity of his thoughts 
and designs, he could descend to the work of re- 
moving some trivial difficulty from the path of a 
humble inquirer for knowledge and duty. He kept 
up an incessant correspondence with his old pupils, 
answering the thousand questions which they freely 
proposed on the endless variety of matters occur- 
ring in their relations and circumstances. He 
seemed to consider himself in place of a father 
to all who had ever been his pupils; nor did he 
ever turn them out uncared for and unlooked after 
into the world. 

His piety was sincere, uniform, and most ele- 
vated. Ordinary minds could never measure the 
depth of his religious feelings, nor soar to the 
hights of the glorious regions in which he con- 
stantly dwelt, surrounded by a halo of light and 
~ love, and breathing an atmosphere of transparent 
moral purity. 

Such, though faintly have I succeeded in de- 
scribing him, was Wilbur Fisk. I do not say he 
had no imperfections. But palsied be the hand 
that would write them, and dumb the tongue that 
would speak them now! If those- who came in 
conflict with him in his opinions and measures on 
the matters of controversy which unfortunately 
divided the eastern conferences during the lattep 
years of his life, think they see dark shades in his 
character, be theirs the task to paint them! I might 
think, as well as they, that on some questions he 
had the wrong side—that he took some unfortunate 
positions—that in the ardor of controversy he in 
later years lost his self-command. But as soon 
would I refuse to use the light of the sun because 
there are spots on its surface, or to admire the sum- 
mer evening moonlight because clouds sometimes 
obscure her face, as to think now of the imperfec- 
tions of Fisk amid the bright glories and lovely 
associations that cluster around his memory. 

To human eye his early death seems an irrepara- 
ble loss to the Church and to humanity. And yet, 
during his short life he accomplished much more 
for good than can be reasonably expected from the 
longest life. At the age of forty he had done 





enough to entitle him to the lasting gratitude of 
the Church, and to secure for him eternal memory 
among men. Tradition alone, from father to son, 
and from mother to daughter, would preserve the 
name of Fisk for a thousand generations. His 
name is inscribed, generally right side up, on all 
the great enterprises of the Church—the missionary, 
the temperance, the Bible, and the educational en- 
terprises. The monument erected over him in the 
college cemetery at Middletown may crumble and 
decay, and the very place where he sleeps be neg- 
lected and forgotten. But long as a Methodist 
preacher shall ride over the hills of New England, 
or a Methodist member kneel at the altar of prayer— 
long as a Methodist missionary shall be found in 
Africa or Oregon—long as an academy or college 
shall hold its halls open for the daughters and the 
sons of the Church, so long shall the name of Wil- 
bur Fisk be remembered, and honored, and loved. 





SLEEP ON. 


BY 4, BILL. 


SieEep on—sleep on; 
The gushing tide of life above thee rolling— 
The solemn funeral knell around thee tolling— 
Sleep on—sleep on. 
Thou dost not sleep alone. 
No mortal being here can ever number 
The vast, the countless multitudes that calmly slum- 
ber 
In death with thee. The very dust around 
Teems with the flowing blood, the flesh, the bone, 
Absorbed in earth and mingling with the ground. 
A countless host 
Of solemn sleepers, side by side, in death, 
Their garments cast away, their toils forgot; 
The busy world moves onward, but they heed it not. 
No sound disturbs them—no reviving breath 
Stirs one bright ripple o’er this leaden sea. 
“ Man giveth up the ghost, and where, O where is he?” 
In generations back that stretch away 
To times remote, beginning when the day 
First broke in beauty o’er a smiling world, 
Which from its cheerful presence darkened chaos 
hurl’d, 
It was not thus. But since man’s hapless fall 
This fearful sentence has been “ passed on all.” 
Enough—enough 
Of pain, and grief, and sorrow. 
The head and heart is sick, and faint, and weary; 
Lie down and rest through all the winter dreary, 
But when thespring comes, and the bright to-morrow, 
Then wake again; 
Yes, wake again. 
The waking time will come, the morn shall break, 
The day that knows no night will dawn once more, 
When “He whose right it is to reign” shall take 
The heavy stone away from death’s dark door, 
And over all this world a flood of radiance pour. 
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A CHAPTER ON DOMESTIC INFELICITY. 


BY AN OLD MAID, 

* Sixce my last letter, my dear nephew, I have had 
Boost melancholy experience. I have seen a pic- 
ture of domestic life, the very counterpart of that 
which I presented to you in my last epistle. I am 
not gifted with imagination, and could never weave 
a story, so as to make it interesting, out of the ma- 
terials of my own fancy. But I ean tell you facts 
in a matter-of-fact way; and that is what I propose 
doing at this time. 

In my youth I went to school with a beautiful 
girl named Ellen Somers. Her parents were in 
moderate circumstances, and Ellen, being the only 
daughter, and tenderly beloved, was never suffered 
to have a wish ungratified. Had she been the child 
of affluence, she could not have been surrounded 
with more comforts or educated with greater liber- 
ality. The idol of her father’s heart, he was un- 
wearied in his exertions to promote her happiness. 
She was the life and soul of the household. She 
had elder brothers at the time I knew her, some of 
them in business for themselves, and all lavish in 
generosity to her. I have never met with a being 
more exquisitely lovely in person, or more winning 
in manner. Free, frank, generous, affectionate, full 
of vivacity, full of enthusiasm, every one loved and 
admired her. After she left school I lost sight of 
her for two or three years. We were thrown to- 
gether again a few weeks before her marriage, when 
our intimacy was renewed; and Mr. B., her intend- 
ed, being absent on some important business, we 
were constantly in each other’s society. 

I learned from her that her father had met with 
pecuniary losses, her eldest brother, who had been 
for some time the main support of the family, was 
dead, and the bright sunshine of their domestic 
life was overclouded by manifold trials. At this 
unfortunate juncture Mr. B. paid his addresses to 
her, and was accepted. It pained me to observe 
with how little enthusiasm she spoke of him, and 
how every allusion to her approaching marriage 
seemed to sadden her; and I could not forbear ask- 
ing her plainly if she loved Mr. B. as well as she 
used to declare she should love the man whom she 
married. This allusion to past times seemed to 
make her quite thoughtful. “I have not forgotten 
the romance of my girlhood,” said she; “but one 
by one of the illusions which hung round me then 
have disappeared, and I am left in a sort of passive 
acquiescence to my lot. I am not what I might 
have been—what I hoped to be. I can say with 
the poet most feelingly, 

‘I slept and dreamed that life was beauty; 
I woke and found that life was duty.’ 
My only comfort and my chief happiness now is, 
that I have laid out for myself a straight path of 
duty and devotion to others, which I trust, with 
God’s help, to be able to pursue.” 
“But you surely can not have forced yourself to 





believe that duty requires you to make a sacrifice of 
your holiest feelings and affections,” said I. 

“T have tried to persuade myself that it did not,” 
replied she, “but it seems to me only my selfishness 
that stands in the way of my happiness. How 
much more do I owe my parents than I can ever 
repay! What have they not done for me, and felt 
nothing as a sacrifice that could add to my happi- 
ness!” 

“ And do they wish you to marry without love— 
such deep, abiding love as is the only reasonable 
assurance you can have of happiness in married 
life ?” I inquired. 

“They would not wish me to marry without 
love,” she answered; “ but the romantic devotion of 
which we were wont to dream in old days to their 
sober judgment seems to belong to extreme youth 
and inexperience. In short, they consider esteem 
and a full share of rational affection sufficient 
ground for solid happiness and contentment, to say 
nothing of a comfortable home and a comfortable 
competency. But don’t let us talk about it, for fear 
that my resolution should waver. I have had great 
struggles with myself, but I conquered, and have 
felt an inward peace in the consciousness that I 
was doing right, that I can not bear to have dis- 
turbed now.” 

«But let me ask one more question,” continued J; 
for I felt it strongly to be my duty to interfere for 
my friend’s happiness. “Do you consider it justice 
to any man to become his wife without feeling an 
unmistakable affection for him?” 

“That depends upon what sort of man he may 
be who desires to be my husband,” said she; “I 
have dealt openly with Mr. B. I have told him 
plainly that I did not feel toward him that strong 
affection of which my nature.was susceptible, that 
I respected his character, and was grateful for his 
love, and this seemed to satisfy him.” 

“Then he is no man, but a stick,” said I hastily; 
“for no man who had any manhood in him would 
consent to marry a woman under such circum- 
stances; and now, even at the risk of paining you, 
I must ask one more question. Where is H.?” 

Never shall I forget her look of distress when I 
mentioned that name. I could not forgive myself 
for my unkindness. 

“You can not tell,” she replied, and her face was 
pale with emotion, “ what suffering it gives me to 
speak or think of the past in connection with that 
one. If I ever did, or if I am capable of loving, 
any human being, it is that one. But I must not 
think of it; not here will our paths unite. It is 
impossible. If I were alone in the world, and had 
but my own selfish happiness to secure, nothing 
could induce me to give my heart and hand to any 
other than he. Poverty, obscurity, any lot would 
be sweet if shared with him; for, if I dared, how 
intensely should I love!—with what devotion would 
I unite myself tohim! But it can never be. Do 
not think that because he is poor and unfortunate I 
desert him. No, this would but unite me to him 
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more strongly. But I am not independent of others. 
I can not seek my own happiness merely. I can not 
bring sorrow to the hearts of my dear old father 
and mother, who have shielded me in love from all 
the sorrows human kindness could avert. H. has 
gone—gone to seek his fortune—gone without hope; 
I gave him none. He saw that my ‘life was duty,’ 
and he felt that I must pursue it if I would be 
happy; and now do not, I beg of you, speak to me 
of the past again.” 

I could not help admiring my friend, although I 
pitied her, and conscientiously believed that she 
was acting on a mistaken principle of duty, and I 
was excessively indignant that any parents who de- 
sired the happiness of their child could permit her 
to make such a terrible sacrifice. I saw afterward 
that they were by no means aware how great the 
sacrifice was; for the strength of her good resolu- 
tion and her devotion to them enabled her to hide 
from them the struggle that was going on in her 
young heart; besides, they had outlived, as many 
people do, the romance of their youth, and forgot 
that there was such a thing as sentiment and poetry 
in the world. They really believed their daughter 
would be happy, that she would have a comfortable 
home, a kind husband, and that it would be the de- 
light of their declining years to know that the ob- 
ject of their highest earthly affection was comforta- 
bly provided for. 

I am not writing a love story; therefore, I will 
merely say to you, that my friend was married, and 
the beautiful Mrs. B., from that time till her death, 
lived in a finely-furnished house in C. street. Once 
or twice we met, and I saw each time that the 
bloom was fading from her cheek, and the bright- 
ness from her eyes. 

I am not a gossip—no, although I am an old 
maid. Neither am I a mischief-maker. Then why 
do I go on with my story? Because I am very like 
the Dutchman’s horn that was frozen up, into 
which be blew many an expressive melody without 
producing any audible music, till the genial breath 
of spring melted away the frost, and it discoursed 
most eloquently strain after strain, romanza after 
romanza till it had played out. So is it with me. 
During this winter of celibacy a manifold expe- 
rience has been poured in upon me and frozen up 
within my memory. A few words of affection and 
patient listening unlocks the icy chains and the 
tide rushes out. I do not speak of myself, or out of 
my own fancies, as I said before, but human life, 
human nature speaks through me, and its mingled 
notes of joy and sorrow are the burden of my story. 

A few weeks ago, happening to: be in the city 
where my dear friend lived, I went to see her, and 
she begged me to make her house my home. She 
said it would be our last chance of meeting in this 
world. It made my heart ache to hear her speak 
so; but her pallid countenance told a story of na- 
ture’s decay more plainly than her words. 

Her husband was at home; that is, he was at his 
meals punctually to a minute, and in his library 





till bedtime, and in his bed at a certain hour, and 
this was all. He was, as I said on another occa- 
sion, a stick, and not a man—a machine and not a 
soul. I did not need that she should tell me the, 
history of her married life. Had he been a mang 
however manifold and great his errors, there wo 

have been something in him to love—something to 
strive for, to pray for, to hope for; but being, as I 
said before, a stick, the beatings of his natural 
heart, if he had any, were only sufficient to keep 
soul and body together, and a tender, loving wo- 
man might with as great delight and satisfaction 
lean and entwine about him, as upon some sapless, 
leafless, boughless tree, strong enough to keep her 
from falling, but hard and stern enough to make 
every fiber of her frame recoil from the touch. She 
had lived with him ten years. Ten years without 
sympathy! Ten years with a frozen, adamantine 
man! How crushed she looked! how withered! 

You have no conception what tyrants these cold- 
hearted, weak-minded, self-complacent men are in 
their families. I could tolerate a man who in a fit 
of passion would strike me—I could forgive him; 
but these cold-blooded, systematic, petty tyrants, 
it would be a living death to be yoked to. 

Long, long had the free current of her youthful 
feelings and earthly affections been turned back- 
ward upon her own heart. Long had she learned 
to quench her impulses, her enthusiasm, to silence 
the voice of her spirit’s longings, and in the 
straightforward path of duty, uncheered, unassist- 
ed, unencouraged, and unapproved, plod on in a 
daily routine of domestic details, childless, and in 
that most bitter of all solitude—the society, or, 
rather, the presence, of an unsympathizing human 
being. 

“What sort of man was he?” will you ask. I 
will tell you in a few words. His inward man was 
as the outward—tall, straight, unbending, unyield- 
ing. He was precise in all matters of business, 
owed no man any thing, but—and what a compre- 
hensive but!—to love one another; punctual at 
breakfast, dinner, and supper; punctual to bed; 
punctual to sleep; punctual to wake up—and woe 
betide any one who interfered with this habit, wife, 
servant, or friend; punctual in his attendance at 
Church; punctual in morning and evening prayers; 
and no soul in any thing—no heart, no life, either 
in his dinner or his devotions. He gave laws to his 
household, but he wrote no law in their hearts. It 
was impossible for any one to love him. His was 
the very quintessence of selfishness, hopeless and 
incurable, because he prided himself upon it, and 
called it virtue. Nobody loved him, but nobody 
could say he had great vices. He passed in the 
world for an honest, upright, and respectable man. 
He was a member of the Church. What more? 
The very dog and cat crept from his stern presence, 
and seemed to lose their sense of freedom when he 
came near. 

Although at first my heart was heavy to see one 
so young sinking into the grave, I began to feel 
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with her that it would be the highest freedom to 
die, and I longed to hear that her earthly career 
was ended, and that her beautiful soul had gone to 
that region for which it was destined to unfold in 
the atmosphere of infinite Love. As for the hus- 
band, I would give much to know the circumstances 
of his early life—what kind of child he was, and 
how trained. Had he ever a heart—a seeking, earn- 
est, inquiring mind—a love of truth and beauty? 
Was he ever taught what nobleness lies in virtue— 
in disinterestedness? What blessedness in sympa- 


thy—in affection? Had he ever a mother to love, 


him—to caress him? Sisters and brothers to call 
out his kindly affections? The question must re- 
main unanswered. There may be human beings 
who are not human. There certainly are many 
inhuman beings, who have some portion of the 
attributes of humanity whereupon to ground a 
hope that they may become Christianized, and it 
is light work comparatively to subdue such na- 
tures—to enlighten the heathen—to persuade the 
infidel, compared with that of reforming a so-called, 
self-convinced, soulless Christian. When I think of 
such a one I can hardly sign myself Parrence. 


- 
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BY REV. BR. W. ALLEN. 

Few persons deserve a more honorable place in 
the records of history than Massasorr, the distin- 
guished Indian sachem. His memory should be 
cherished and loved; and though we may not circle 
his brow with the honors of a Christian hero, yet 
we may honor his memory as one of the best of 
Pagan chieftains, and especially as one who con- 
tributed much toward the settlement of this happy 
and growing republic. 

He belonged to the Wampanoags, and his domin- 
ion extended over nearly all the southern part of 
Massachusetts, from Cape Cod to Narraganset Bay. 
This tribe was quite numerous; but at the time of 
the landing of the Pilgrims was much reduced in 
numbers. Disease had swept thousands of them 
into eternity. It has been supposed that from 
thirty thousand the tribe was reduced to three 
hundred. Various speculations have been enter- 
tained respecting the nature of the disease, some 
regarding it “‘as a species of the plague;” but the 
general opinion now is, that it was the yellow fever. 
This took place in 1618. Morton, who wrote the 
work called ‘“‘ New England’s Memorial,” speaks of 
this mortality thus: ‘The Lord was disposed much 
to waste them [the Indians} by a great mortality, 
together with which were their own civil dissen- 
sions and bloody wars, so as the twentieth person 
was scarce left alive when these people [the Pil- 
grims)} arrived, there remaining sad spectacles of 
that mortality by many bones and skulls of the 
dead lying above ground, whereby it appeared that 
the living among them were not able to bury. their 





dead.” They were exceedingly warlike, as their 
subsequent history abundantly proves. They are 
spoken of as being most “cruel and treacherous,” 
and are said to be “even like lions.” Massasoit 
possessed a very different disposition from most of 
his tribe, as will be seen by the following sketch 
of his character. 

Massasoit resided within the limits of what is 
now the beautiful village of Warren, R. I., and not 
at Mount Hope, as some have asserted. Philip, his 
second son, resided for a time at Mount Hope, but 
this was not the original residence of the family. 
At the western part of the village, near the margin 
of Warren river, may be seen the “spring” from 
which the venerable sachem received his water, and 
which still bears his name. It is now walled up in * 
the form of a well, and supplies several families 
with the pure element. His dwelling was located 
within a few yards of the spring, at which he en- 
tertained many distinguished guests. The manner 
in which he often entertained his English visitors is 
truly amusing. July 2d, 1621, Gov. Bradford sent 
Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins—the for- 
mer was subsequently governor of Plymouth col- 
ony—*‘to the great sachem, Massasoit, with a gra- 
tuity, to congratulate with him, and to view his 
country, and likewise to take notice of what strength 
of men he had,” &c. On their arrival they found 
the sachem absent. Being sent for, he soon re- 
turned, on which, they say, “we discharged our 
guns and saluted them, who, after their manner, 
kindly welcomed us, and took us into his house, 
and set us down by him, where, having delivered 
our message and presents, and having put the coat 
on his back and the chain about his neck, he was a 
little proud to behold himself, and his men, also, to 
see their king so bravely attired. He assured us 
that the peace and friendship between us should 
continue, and that his men should no more trouble 
us. He made a speech to them thus: Was not he 
[Massasoit] commander of the country about them? 
Was not such a town his, and the people of it? 
And should they not bring their skins to us? 
After this manner, he named at least thirty places, 
and they applauded him. He lighted tobacco for 
us, and discoursed about England and the King’s 
majesty. It grew late, but he offered us no victuals; 
for he had none. We desired to go to rest. He 
laid us on the bed with himself and his wife, they 
at one end and we at the other, it being only planks 
laid a foot from the ground and a thin mat upon 
them. Two more of his chief men, for want of 
room, pressed by and upon us, so that we were more 
weary of our lodging than of our journey.” Rather 
uncomfortable lodgings, to be sure! 

The Pilgrims landed from the Mayflower on Ply- 
mouth rock, December 21, 1620. On Thursday, the 
22d of March following, “only one hundred and 
one days after the Pilgrims landed, Massasoit, ac- 
companied by his brother, Quadequina, and sixty 
of his warriors, all armed with bows and arrows; 
their faces painted, ‘some black, some red, some yel- 
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low, and some white, some with crosses and other 
antic works; some had skins on them and some 
naked: all tall, strong men in appearance’—ap- 
proach Plymouth in order to form a friendly league. 
Having first sent word to the English of his com- 
ing, he suddenly made his appearance with his war- 
riors, in imposing array, upon a hill a short distance 


“from the settlement. In the rear of the hill is seen 


the valley through which Massasoit wound his way 
in order not to be seen till he rose upon the hill and 
arranged his company of picked men in the best 
manner to impress the Pilgrims. Immediately the 
Pilgrims essayed to make a show, to produce an 
effect on the barbarians; but, alas! sickness and 
death had spread such havoc among them, in that 
most distressing winter, that nearly half of their 
number were now no more, and of the remaining 
number few were prepared for any pressing emer- 
gency. Butacrisis had now come, and something 
must be done.” Edward Winslow first approached 
the imposing company with a pair of knives, a 
chain, and a jewel for Massasoit, and similar arti- 
cles for his brother. Several articles of refreshment 
were also presented, which were readily accepted. 
“Winslow remaining as a hostage, Massasoit, with 
twenty unarmed men, descended the hill toward the 
Pilgrims. Capt. Standish mustered his company; 
but so reduced had they become at this time that 
only six musketeers composed it. The captain 
made his best display; deep-toned orders were 
given, followed by facings, and wheelings, and 
handling of matchlocks. He marched his com- 
pany to the brook at the foot of the hill, to meet 
Massasoit, and gave him a military salute, which 
was politely responded to. The distinguished vis- 
itor was then conducted to an unfinished building, 
hastily prepared, with ‘a green rug and three or 
four cushions.’ Then Gov. Carver approached, 
followed by the band, consisting of a drum and a 
trumpet, and a military company. The Governor 
and the King saluted each other by kissing hands, 
when Carver took his seat and called for ‘strong 
water’ and ‘fresh meat,’ of which they all par- 
took, and then proceeded to treat of peace and mu- 
tual protection. A plain and short treaty was then 
agreed upon and signed, which was afterward kept 
for fifty years. After signing the treaty, Governor 
Carver conducted his guest back to the brook and 
took leave of him.” Thus ended this important 
interview, attended with so much pomp and dis- 
play. Its results were glorious. It secured peace 
to the Pilgrims for fifty years, during which time 
they became a strong people. Had no treaty of 
peace been signed, war would have ensued, and this 
must have proved fatal to the feeble band of Pil- 
grims. The treaty must be viewed as providential; 
the divine Hand was in it. Without it, we see not 
how the infant colony could have been preserved. 

Massasoit was a heathen; in this he gloried; but 
he possessed traits of character which would have 
honored a Christian ruler. Mr. Fessenden, who has 
done justice to his character, speaks of him thus: 





“ He possessed all the elements of a great mind and 
a noble heart. With the advantages which civil- 
ized life and the light of pure Christianity would 
have supplied, he might have achieved a brilliant 
destiny, and occupied a high niche in the temple of 
fame. He never has had full justice done to his 
character. In all the memorials of Indian charac- 
ter which have come down to us, Massasoit’s char- 
acter stands above reproach. No one has ever 
charged him with evil. Other Indian chiefs appear 
on the page of history as noted for some great act 
or distinguishing quality, mostly of a warlike, but 
occasionally of an amiable er benevolent nature, 
yet, after a brief space, betrayed into some act of 
weakness, or guilty of cruelty and want of fidelity. 
But from the time when he repaired to Plymouth 
to welcome the Pilgrims and to tender to them his 
friendship, till the time of his death, a period of 
more than forty years, when the Pilgrims were weak 
and defenseless, encountering sickness, want, and 
death—when at almost any moment Massasoit 
could have exterminated them, in no one instance 
did he depart from those plain engagements of 
treaty which he made when he plighted his faith to 
strangers. It was well for the Pilgrims that he 
lived between them and the powerful tribe of the 
Narragansets, under Canonicus, who early showed a 
determination to attack and expel them, and were 
prevented only by Massasoit.” 

Trumbull, in his work on Indian Wars, speaks 
thus of Massasoit: ‘‘He seems to have been a most 
estimable man. He was just, humane, and benefi- 
cent, true to his word, and in every respect an hon- 
est man.” It is said that he taught his people to 
cultivate peace with all men, and to avoid war, 
though provoked to it. He was often abused and 
insulted by the English, yet he maintained the 
treaty inviolate. His doctrine was, live in peace, 
though we suffer wrongfully. It is said that when 
near his end, he requested that Christianity might 
not be taught his people, fearing that if they em- 
braced it, they would go to war. A sad comment 
on the spirit and lives of some of the English who 
professed Christianity! 

He was given to hospitality. He received the 
Pilgrims to his humble dwelling with great kind- 
ness. It is supposed that Roger Williams was 
kindly entertained by him for several weeks after 
his banishment from Salem before his settlement at 
Seekonk. Roger says, ‘“‘When I came I was wel- 
come to Ousamequin,” (Massasoit.) While here he 
had an opportunity of learning much respecting 
the country; and having fixed on Seekonk as a 
place of settlement, he obtained the lands to do so 
of Massasoit. It is a singular fact, that Roger, after 
having been banished from Massachusetts for his 
liberal principles, or, as he calls it, “soul liberty,” 
should have found quarters with the Indian sachem. 
They were, in some respects, congenial spirits; for 
they both greatly delighted in peace. 

He cherished the most affectionate regard for the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, and for forty years lived 
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with them on terms of intercourse and friendship. 
They, in turn, regarded him as their true and un- 
tiring friend. They sent him presents of various 
kinds. March, 1623, intelligence was received at 
Plymouth that Massasoit was sick, and appareatly 
near to death. Edward Winslow and John Hamp- 
den were sent by the Governor to visit and assist 
him.. They found him extremely ill, but by con- 
stant attention and cordials, which Mr. Winslow 
administered, he soon recovered. “On his recov- 
ery,” says Mr. Winslow, “he exclaimed, ‘now I see 
the English are my friends, and love me; and while 
I live I will never forget this kindness they have 
shown me!’” 

His family consisted of his wife, two brothers, 
three sons, one daughter, two sons’ wives, and 
a grandson. His two oldest sons were named 
Mooanum and Pometacom. Soon after the death 
of Massasoit, these sons repaired to Plymouth, and 
“professing great respect,” requested that English 
names might be given them. The court named 
them Alexander and Philip. On the death of his 
father, Alexander became chief sachem, but died 
within a year, and was succeeded in the sachem- 
ship by Philip. This noted chief is well known in 
history, and his war, called King Philip’s war, has 
immortalized his name. He possessed many excel- 
lent traits of character, but became an enemy to the 
English and sought their extermination. He was 
provoked, but not possessing the pacific disposition 
of his father, he sought revenge. He was shot by 
an Indian at the foot of Mount Hope, 1676. 

But little is known of Massasoit’s personal ap- 
pearance. Morton in his Memorial says: “The 
King is a portly man in his best years, grave of 
countenance, spare of speech.” He died in the au- 
tumn of 1661. The circumstances of his death are 
not given. At the time of his death he must have 
been about eighty years of age. As he had long 
lived in peace, so, unquestionably, he died. We 
will honor his virtues though a heathen. His name 
is engraven on material more durable than marble; 
it shall live while American history survives. Thou 
wert a true and tried friend of the Pilgrims! Thy 
descendants shall cherish thy name, and give it a 
conspicuous place among the honored ones of their 
country’s history! And whenever we think of the 
infant colony of Pilgrims, sick, feeble, and defense- 
less, we will think of the noble-hearted Indian 
sachem, Massasoir. 





NAPOLEON. 

|  Srerw as was this great conqueror, he occasion- 

ally gave vent to grief. After his last overthrow at 
Waterloo, and when on his way to St. Helena, he 
was occasionally observed to yield to sorrow, and 
at times was totally absorbed in melancholy. Cap- 
tain Maitland speaks of him as weeping when gaz- 
ing on a portrait of his son. After all his glory, 
what Christian would have exchanged places with 
Napoleon! 
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BY REV. B. M. GENUNG, 


On a certain day, as Christ and his disciples were 
approaching a small city in Galilee, they met a large 
concourse of people coming out of the city. The 
long train of attendants, the slow and solemn pace 
with which they moved along, and the many tears 
they shed, would have shown to any observer that 
it was a funeral procession. As with a sad and 
solemn silence the sorrowing multitude bore the 
remains of the departed toward the grave, the care- 
ful tread, the pall of death mantling the coffin and 
the bier, and the occasional expressions of grief 
that were heard, combined to cast a deeper gloom 
on the dark clouds of despondency which hung 
over the minds of those who mourned. Then a 
natural compassion was enlisted in behalf of the 
bereaved, and profuse tears expressed the general 
sorrow. 

But among that numerous throng there was one 
who, more than all the rest, sighed without cessa- 
tion, and wept without relief. It was the disconso- 
late mother; and she was a widow. In former days 
the partner of her life had been taken away, and 
now behold her following a son, an only son, to the 
grave. From him she had doubtless expected pro- 
tection and support; but the strong hand of Death 
had removed him, and she, a widow, is apparently 
left to the mercy of a neglectful world. Was it 
strange that she wept? Did it show weakness on 
her part to yield to the successive waves of grief 
that rolled over her soul? The multitude might 
pity her, but could not restore the treasure she had 
lost. 

There was one who held the keys of the grave, 
and wielded an arm stronger than Death. That 
one was Jesus of Nazareth, and he “had compas- 
sion on her,” telling her not to weep. Then, as the 
bearers stopped, “he came and touched the bier, 
and said, Young man, I say unto you, arise.” 

Then “he that was dead sat up and began to 
speak,” and was delivered to the gladdened and 
astonished mother. What more could she have 
asked? What more could she have desired? Her 
cup of joy was now as full as her measure of grief 
had begn. With what eager joy must she have 
embraced that son, and how grateful she must 
have felt toward Him who had become the restorer 
of peace to her afflicted heart! 

We need not wonder that the news of this re- 
markable transaction went rapidly from tongue to 
tongue throughout the land of Judea, and that 
many a pious Jew acknowledged that “God had 
visited his people.” The miracle was too public to 
be concealed, too manifest to be denied, too stu- 
pendous to be slightly overlooked, or easily forgot- 
ten. It was recorded by living witnesses. It was 
preserved and handed down for our instruction, 
that we might have hope and salvation in Him who 
is the “resurrection and the life.” 
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CHARLES LAMB AND HIS SISTER. 


BY N. J, BURTON, 

Very beautiful, very winning, and trustful, and 
lasting, and holy, is the love of a sister. Earth, 
among all her earnest loves and abiding friend- 
ships, boasts nothing like this, save that which a 
mother knows. Friends may cling to each other 
with great faithfulness, and one in a million may 
soberly die for his chosen friend. Lovers may be 
glad with a more rapturous joy; but from none may 
we expect a more full, deep, unselfish, unchanging 
regard, than that which a gentle sister lavishes on 
him whom she calls brother. I know of nothing 
on earth which will guide the wayward heart of 
enthusiastic and thoughtless youth with a sway so 
gently and kindly omnipotent ‘as the confidence 
and affection of a virtuous sister. He certainly 
has not strayed beyond hope whom a sister yet 
loves. He may have harshly forsaken the hearth 
of home; gray heads may be bowed in grief at his 
absence; sorrow may cast deep shades on the broken 
circle; the wanderer may have sought the vilest for 
his bosom friends, and run eagerly after all manner 
of pollution; but there is one voice whose holy 
pleadings are like an impassable barrier between 
him and the depths where there is no hope. It will 
come amid scenes of boisterous mirth, and woo him 
to purity, like a guardian angel. It will whisper 
in the ear of the rioter pleasant sounds of days 
long gone, when he roamed with her at dewy morn, 
and sympathized with the gladness of nature’s 
newly-awakened life, or sat at sultry noonday be- 
neath the cooling shades of the tree which over- 
hung their early home, and listened to the song of 
the rippling streams, or at eventide gave a ready 
ear to her artless utterance of old home melodies. 
Magical, indeed, must be that which can awaken in 
the bosom such memories, and greatly powerful 
over the abandoned heart. He must be lost to all 
the kindliest, gentlest, purest, and most hopeful 
impulses of our nature, who can spurn such influ- 
ences. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the character of 
Charles Lamb which does more commend him to 
our sympathies, than his deep and unfaltering re- 
gard for his sister, his noble sacrifice of much 
that is beautiful and attractive in life for the sake 
of securing her happiness and safety, his brotherly 
devotion to her every interest during his existence, 
and his constant solicitude lest death should cruelly 
separate the two, and leave him, sad and alone, to 
mourn the loss of his heart’s chief support. Lamb 
wins his way to our hearts by many gentle and 
genial qualities. His friendship, which knew little 
of change till his noble and loving soul had left the 
world through which he journeyed wearily and 
oftentimes sadly, his childlike simplicity, and his 
lively sympathy with all that is attractive in na- 
ture and humanity, do each and all speak him one 
of those better spirits which now and then the 





Almighty sends to cheer our earth. But the love 
he bore and manifested toward his only sister seems 
to have exhibited a concentration and strengthen- 
ing of all the virtues that adorn his character and 
recommend him to the favorable consideration of 
his kind. It was much for a spirit so sensitive and 
confiding as his—one which lived and was healthy 
only as lighted by love—to forsake his chosen one 
and wed himself to an untiring fraternal care. 
But with what a noble, manly, and self-denying 
energy he answered the summons of duty! How 
unflinchingly he clung to his sister, shunned and 
forsaken, when madness had clouded her soul, and 
a mother fell before her murderous assault! With 
what touching simplicity he narrates the associa- 
tion in his mind of all that surrounded him with 
the absent maniac! Even the furniture of his room 
was not voiceless. Every thing, where she had 
been, spoke mournfully to him of the stricken one. 
No one can fail to perceive a beautiful and heroic 
affection in his unyielding resistance to those who 
would intrust the object of his tenderest oversight 
to the unsympathizing, unblessing charities of pub- 
lic liberality. For her his slender income was hus- 
banded with more than a miser’s vigilance. His 
gentle nature became more stern when listening to 
the suggestion of a hospital for his sister’s abode. 
Mark with what a brotherly trust and unfaltering 
confidence he bears testimony to her worth: “Of 
all the people I ever saw in the world, my poor 
sister is the most thoroughly devoid of the least 
tincture of selfishness.” How gratefully he ac- 
knowledges even the slightest manifestation of in- 
terest in her who was his earthly all! And then 
again, when disease had prostrated and over- 
whelmed her intellect, with what an abandonment 
of grief he wishes that this daughter of affliction 
may be rescued from her sorrow and borne to her 
eternal repose! But death came to the brother first, 
leaving the sister whom he had so assiduously 
guarded to journey on in solitude and grief. She 
loved him during life, and the spot where he slept 
was holy to her. His sepulcher was the grave of 
her best affections. Around it she lingered as about 
the altar of devotion. On it she offered the pure 
and acceptable sacrifice of a broken and faithful 
heart. To it, as to some columned memento of 
faded ‘magnificence and glory, she led the few who 
looked in upon her sorrow, to talk of the departed. 
There stars looked calmly down upon her, heavily- 
laden, and the night dews mingled with her tears, 
There, too, she rests, her “life’s long fever over.” 

Lamb, spite of certain defects of character, and 
an occasional tinge of skepticism in his writings, is 
enshrined forever in the heart of humanity. Such 
love as his shall most effectively plead for him 
wherever the sacred relation of brother and sister is 
known or felt. No sister may call him base or 
weak. No brother may speak of him with aught 
but reverence and love. No voice of calumny may 
disturb the sleepers reposing side by side—eternally 
united. 
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THE SACRED TEST. 


A SERMONETTE, 


BY PROFESSOR WHEDON, 


“If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 

Ir any being ever knew the perfect power of per- 
fect love, it was he—the Son of God. If ever a 
mighty fountain of burning love existed, flaming 
out into glorious 'action, it lived and burned within 
the heart of him—the crucified. No wonder, then, 
that he made ove the holy source of all holy obe- 
dience. Had a despot spoken, he would have made 
fear the spring of service, and have thundered forth, 
“Obey or die:” were it a philosopher, he would 
have made dry duty the law of action, and would 
have lectured, “ Obey, because you ought:” were it 
an epicurean sensualist, he would have made en- 
joyment the motive, and have sung, “ Obey, because 
it is the path of pleasure.” But Christ, rejecting all 
these, or, rather, embodying all three—awe, duty, 
and pleasure—in one, has found the source of all 
holy obedience in tove—‘“If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” And so we will trace both the 
fountain and the stream by unfolding these two 
thoughts: 

I. We overt To Love Curist. 

II. We ovGuT To SHOW THAT LOVE BY OBEDIENCE. 

I. 1. We ought to love Christ for his own intrinsic 
loveliness. The lovely deserves to be loved. To 
hate the lovely is hatefulness. To have no affec- 
tion for beautiful excellence marks an insensible 
heart; to love the depraved, a depraved heart; to 
love—absolutely and fully—the excellent, an excel- 
lent heart. 

Even inanimate objects draw out our affections. 
The rose, with its blooming hue,its soft texture, 
and its grateful fragrance, attracts our gaze and wins 
our love. The bright rising of the morning sun, 
ascending the sky in his chariot of fire, awakens 
our wonder and draws our love. The verdant land- 
scape, spreading out its wide expanse, carpeted 
with green and festooned with flowers, expands 
congenially the heart, and fills it with the rich 
emotions of love. But this is a love of mere life- 
less and physical beauty. There is a higher love- 
liness, calculated to draw forth a purer and holier 
affection. This is very much a love of mere sense. 
There is a love of the spirit. This is very much 
a love of an animal nature. There is a love of 
the immortal nature. This love of the mere vis- 
ibly beautiful we can not want without insen- 
sibility; that love of the excellent and holy we 
can not want without guilt. Its claims upon our 
love are obligatory, imperative, absolute. When 
the object is presented, if our hearts pour not forth 
the free, full, spontaneous tribute, it is full proof 
that the heart is not right before God. 

There was one Being who lived on earth, whom 
to know and not to love is crime—whom perfectly 
to love is holiness. His life, and deeds, and words, 





are fully detailed in those four wondrous holy 
evangiles. The tale is told not with the splendor 
of romance, not with the grandeur of history, not 
with the rapture of poetry, but with the artless 
simplicity of uncolored truth. And this is that 
the power might not be of man, but of God. The 
excellence of the picture arises, not from the skill 
of the artist, but from the perfection of the objects. 
Their prompter was not the inspiration of genius, 
but the inspiration of God. And under the touches 
of their four harmonious pencils, the one holy Being 
stands forth, the holy ideal realized, humanity per- 
fected into divinity. 

For in the character of the God-man traits of ap- 
parently the most opposite nature are united in 
beautiful consistency. There is all the majesty of 
the Deity with all the softness of humanity; not 
jarring with each other, but shedding upon each 
other their mutual illustrations. Like the horizon 
line at which sky and earth seem to melt into each 
other, in him the heavenly and the earthly are 
sweetly blended. Like a vast inverted cone, whose 
apex is here, but whose lines diverge to a base in 
the measureless immensity, so of the Christ—the 
simple man is here, while the expanding outlines of 
his being extend far into the unfathomable upper 
depths of God. 

But if there be one trait which most attracts our 
love, it is tenderness; and most strangely does that 
tenderness attract when it beams forth from a char- 
acter of grandeur and of power. When through a 
sky black with storms—a concave full of night—a 
single sunbeam sends its sweet, untrembling pencil 
of piercing light, what softening beauty does it 
shed over the sublimities of the scene! So, when 
from the omnipotence of the God there break forth 
the tokens of a more than human tenderness, O, 
then does there blend within our hearts the oppo- 
site emotions of perfect awe and perfect love iden- 
tified into one act of pure and holy worship! 

It is thus, that while on earth, in his “mighty 
works,” there was not less of goodness than of om- 
nipotence. His miracles of power were miracles of 
mercy. Those miracles were not like the magical 
wonders of an Arabian tale—castles built by genii 
in a night, grander than all Persia’s wealth, and 
wilder than a sick man’s dream. Nor have they 
the useless vulgarity of witchcraft, riding upon 
broom-sticks, setting chairs and tables dancing, or 
opening to greedy knaves the buried treasures of 
executed robbers. No; He came to open the eye of 
blindness, to unseal the ear of deafness, to cool the 
brow of fever into health, and unbar the pathway of 
death into life. And these—the corporeal mercies— 
were the symbol and the pledge of divine blessings 
for the soul. They authenticated his promise, that 
of the spirit—the spirit—he would open the blind 
eye, awake the deaf ear, restore the health, and 
revive the life. 

Such he was; God, man—grand, tender. And if 
he was to be loved for what he was, 

2. We ought to love him for what he did. 
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His smtu. Not only did he consent to vail the 
Deity in humanity, but he deepened this conde- 
scension by all the circumstances of human degra- 
dation. He is born, not the sovereign, but the 
humblest subject of the Roman empire. His cradle 
is not the bed of imperial state, but the peasant’s 
manger. There gathers no visible pomp, no purple 
dignity, around the infant Deity. At a distance, 
indeed, a choir of angels escaped from heaven, and 
broke through the concave, to announce in glory, 
and in anthem, the rvancrttion to the Judean 
shepherd. Glory to God and peace to man are their 
theme; but they pour no blaze of glory and peal no 
voice of worship upon his manger-bed. Still far- 
ther, the star guides the wise men of the east to his 
humble abode; but it is to shed no starry luster, to 
wreathe no circling halo around his head. These 
celestial ensigns were hung forth to testify afar to 
men the reality of his divine coming, not to throw 
a dignity around his presence. For their sakes 
were these given, and not for his. But in this scene 
of humbleness there lurked a secret sublimity be- 
yond all possible outward pomp. There was in it 
a meaning and a power before which kings might 
well, like Herod, be “troubled,” and earthly thrones 
tremble. Passing by the gaudy show of human 
greatness as less than nothing, he honored by as- 
suming the humblest condition of humanity. He 
put a slight and a stain upon all human pride, and 
made humility the godlike among the virtues. He 
poured upon the humblest and the meanest. He 
warned the rich and the great, how great an obsta- 
cle was their wealth to their salvation, while he an- 
nounced himself the manger-born founder of a 
Gospel for the poor. Am I a man? Passing by 
angels, he became man, that he might stamp the 
impress of Godhead upon manhood. Am I poor? 
Passing by the Croesuses and Crassuses of this 
world, he became poor, that I might become rich. 
Am I oppressed? He became a servant, that I 
might become a king. Am I a sinner? He who 
knew no sin became sin, that I might become the 
righteousness of God through him. Nay, he has 
caused that the very facts of my humanity, pov- 
erty, oppression, and sin, should constitute my 
claim upon him. They are my certificates upon 
his bounty. And so by every step in the descent 
of his condescension, does he highten the ascend- 
ing climax of the love I owe to him. 

His ure. He was not so much a good man as 
goodness impersonated. He was virtue’s self em- 
bodied and alive. And he was not merely man’s 
perfected goodness, but God’s graciousness incar- 
nate. God spoke the word of mercy, and he was 
that word made flesh. And surely would not such 
a being—he would!—receive the highest honors 
among men? No; he who deserves the best re- 
ceived the worst. It was a false epitaph of Pom- 
pey, a hero of old, that “he who deserved a temple 
could scarce obtain a tomb!” It might truly be 
said of Jesus, that he who deserved the glories of 
heaven was denied the meanest enjoyments of earth. 





That he might live the stern reprover of guilt, he 
endured contradiction of sinners; that he might be 
the complete model of patient virtue, he was made 
perfect by suffering; and to complete the example, 
he must needs submit to those inflictions even from 
those for whose salvation he came on earth. Trace, 
then, Christian, the path of your Savior; see how 
every step is through affliction; and while you 
remember that all was suffered for you, calculate, if 
you can, what should be the measure of love repaid 
for what Christ has done. 

His peata. And while you are tracing the Sa- 
vior’s path, know ye that it leads to the agonies of 
death? Stop not till you have arrived at the cross. 
What the crown was to the body was this to his 
great work. It was the consummation of guilt on 
the part of man; it was the consummation of suf- 
fering on the part of Christ. And the fullness of 
his suffering was the accomplishment of our salva- 
tion. For us, then, was sin abolished, death con- 
quered, Satan bound, pardon purchased, heaven 
secured. We then passed’ from death to life; we 
then ascended from the depths of hell to the glories 
of heaven. If, then, we contemplate what our Sa- 
vior was, cold must be the breast that warms not 
with sympathy; if we estimate what he hath done, 
hard must be the heart that melts not with grati- 
tude. 

II. We ought to show our love by obedience. If in 
Christ be united all that is beautiful in humanity, 
with all that is exalted in Deity, then ought there 
to be united in us the deepest love of his excellence 
with the most perfect submission to his authority. 
This will appear, 

1. From natural fitness. For what congruity be- 
tween love and disobedience ?—between gratitude 
and rebellion? Love hastens to perform all its 
tasks. Rightly, therefore, does Christ insist upon 
this as the only admissible test. Vainly would we 
palm off upon him some factitious substitute only 
to receive from him a fixed and stern rejection. 
Lord, what offering shall we present thee? Shall 
we bring for hecatombs the cattle upon a thousand 
hills, and offer all the beasts of the forest? No; 
“If ye love me, keep my COMMANDMENTS.” May we 
not, then, bring earth’s countless treasures— 

“¢ Gems from the mountain and pearls from the ocean; 

Mprrh from the forest and gold from the mine?” 
“If ye love me, keep my COMMANDMENTS.” Shall 
we, then, put on the armor of a valiant chivalry, 
and march by myriads to win some holy sepulcher; 
or take our staff and sandals to tread a lonely pil- 
grimage to some Jerusalem or Mecca? “If ye love 
me, keep my COMMANDMENTS.” 

And perfect love of Christ desires no substitute 
for obedience; it delights to receive and perform his 
commands. As the angels before God, exulting in 
strength, rejoice to do his will, and are honored in 
receiving his commissions, so Christ’s earthly serv- 
ants find his service their honor and their joy. 

2. Because it is a dying charge. Bending over the 
friend of your bosom, lying in mortal agony, drop- 
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ping your tears on his forehead already cold as the 
marble, with what earnestness do you catch the last 
dying commands, which the spirit seems to stay a 
little longer that it may utter! But how doubly 
deep your attention if that dear departing spirit 
have been a benefactor, truer than a brother, and 
richer than a prince! And how still more deep, if 
all you had and hoped were given by him, nay, 
were purchased for you by the very death he then 
was suffering! Yes, noblest of benefactors, thy 
dying words shall be recorded in my memory and 
enshrined in my heart! They shall be the very life 
of my soul, and the entire existence which thou 
hast given me shall be all devoted to thy service. 
And, my friends, these, our Savior’s words, were 
the farewell charge uttered by the dying Jesus to 
his disciples, but a few brief hours before, through 
the bloody baptism of death, he passed to his Father 
and his God. And, truly, not to them only were 
they uttered, but to you. Those disciples were 
your representatives; you stood by him’ in their 
persons, and listened with their ears, to his dying 
accents. Yourselves were that moment in the 
mighty mind of Jesus, and to your souls did he 
pronounce the charge, “‘ If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.”” 

3. Because your obedience must carry out the pur- 
pose of his life and death, Without the obedience of 
Christians Christ hath died im vain; his blood is 
wasted. Without your obedience you can not be 
saved; and it is by the obedience of some that oth- 
ers are to be brought to the obedience of the faith, 
and consequent salvation. If there be no Church, 
there can be no Gospel; for the Church is the ap- 
pointed organ of the Gospel. If there be none 
who will convert, there can none be converted. If 

. there be no reapers, there can be no harvest. Hence, 
the Christian, by obedience, is the co-worker of 
Christ. The faithful Church is the sword of Christ; 
and the more perfect her obedience, the better is 
that sword’s temper, the purer its metal, the keener 
its edge, and the surer Christ’s conquest over the 
world. Each Christian is a member of Christ’s 
great army, bound to stand or march by his com- 
mander’s orders. If he slumber at his post, or wan- 
der from his rank, or disobey commands, or fly from 
battle, he is a traitor or a coward, and worthy of 
death. No army can conquer without discipline, 
and there can be no discipline of the whole without 
the strictest obedience of every part. When, then, 
in Christ’s great army each man is perfect in obe- 
dience, that army is solid and compact; every sol- 
dier becomes a hero, and the conquest is rapid and 
sure. When disobedience enters, the solid column 
is broken, and the once victorious phalanx of he- 
roes becomes a disorded flock of affrighted sheep. 
“England expects every man to do his duty,” was 
the battle motto inscribed on the flag of a British 
chief. ‘Christ expects every man to do his duty,” 
is the motto that flames from the folds of the banner 
of the Church, and which every Christian soldier 
is expected to follow. 





A PICTURE OF THE INQUISITION. 


BY PHILANDER. 


Your correspondent has lately been reading a 
book entitled Dark Scenes of History, from the 
pen of Mr. James, an English author, whose works, 
both of a fictitious and historical character, have 
given him a wide popularity. The object of your 
periodical, in part, Mr. Editor, I believe to be a 
review, critical or otherwise, of such works as have 
gained a standard reputation, or such as are likely 
to circulate extensively in community, and exert a 
commanding influence on public taste and morals. 
In stately grandeur of narrative, precision, and yet 
vividness of style, the Dark Scenes of History will 
compare with any volume of modern issue. The 
following passage is embodied in the chapter on 
“The Last Days of the Templars.” The Templars 
of those days were men who had united together 
for the purpose of delivering the Holy Land. They 
had a Temple-house at Paris, where they were all 
crowded, and where now lies the scene of the pic- 
ture following: 

“Look into that dark cell, where lies, upon his 
miserable pallet, the form of an old man, with 
a long white beard, and floating locks as pure as 
snow. He is an old brother of the order, of a 
princely race, with the blood of a long line of no- 
bles flowing in his veins. Sixty-five years have 
passed since his mother first held him with pride 
and delight in her arms. Watchful love hung 
over his cradle. Care and thought fostered and 
instructed his youth. Wealth, and honor, and dis- 
tinction, were at his command. Every joy that 
the world could give was his. But he abandoned 
all to become a soldier of the cross; and this is his 
reward. They have kept him without food or 
drink for eight and forty hours; they are con- 
demning the old hero of the cross to die the death 
of the wolf. Lank hunger is upon him, gnawing 
his very entrails. He could tear his own flesh with 
his teeth. He has knocked and called in vain at 
the barred and bolted door; and now he lies and 
gazes at it with a haggard eye, listening as the 
steps pass and repass, but they bring him no relief. 
This is one species of torture. In a great hall— 
where once the knights of the order were wont to 
assemble on solemn occasions, to receive a new 
brother, to consult as to the means of succoring 
the Holy Land, or to judge a malefactor—stretched 
upon a machine formed somewhat like a bed, but 
having movable joints and various wheels and 
windlasses, lay a tall and powerful man of the 
middle age. His broad brow was knit with a stern 
and resolute frown; but his eyes had the anguish 
of apprehension in them, and his teeth were firm 
set, as if to prevent any sound escaping from his 
lips. His ankles and wrists were firmly fastened 
with cords to the beams of the machine, and his 
body, too, was fixed with a hoop of iron. By his 
side stood the Grand Inquisitor, William of Paris. 
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A number of Dominican monks were around. Near 
at hand was a surgeon with a vial and a cup; but 
by the side of the machine stood two powerful men, 
in a lay habit, with their arms bare. 

“ *T exhort you, brother, in the name of God and 
the holy Trinity,’ said the Inquisitor, in a low, 
sweet voice, ‘to make confession of the truth, and 
save us the necessity of using means to force it 
from you.’ 

“*T have said the truth,’ replied the Templar 
firmly; ‘and take notice, every one, that if, under 
your diabolical hands, I speak otherwise than I 
have spoken, I lie. These are my last words. Do 
your worst.’ 

“ There was a profound silence. The two strong 
men, bending by the machine, lifted their eyes, 
and gazed earnestly on the face of the Inquisitor. 
He spoke not, but made a litile sign, waving his 
hands so slightly you could hardly perceive it. 
The men applied their whole force, and moved 
round the winch. There was a creaking sound, as 
of straining wood. The thick beams were forced 
apart. The joints in the wooden frame separated. 
The limbs of the Templar were drawn slowly but 
forcibly from eaeh other. You could hear the stout 
sinews crack. There was a deep groan. 

“*Hold, hold!’ said the surgeon, who had 
watched the tortured man’s face. But the Inquis- 
itor made no sign. The strong men forced the 
wheels round, and there was a shriek of direful 
agony. \ 

“In the wide chimney of the refectory there was 
a great fire, logs piled upon it and blazing high; 
and before it were two screens covered with linen 
cloth. The fire had a cheerful light, blazing and 
flashing over the stone walls and the arches of the 
windows, and the great round columns. 

“But what is that before the fire? It is the good 
knight Bernard de Valo, stretched out upon an iron 
frame, pinioned with cords, and bound tightly 
down, so that his limbs can have no motion. The 
screens are so placed as to cover his face and body 
from the blaze of the fire; but his naked feet are 
extended to the full heat, within a few inches of the 
burning logs. What are those incarnate devils do- 
ing, in their gowns of black and white, those Do- 
minican fiends, bred to the art of torture? They 
are greasing the scorched soles, to prevent the flesh 
from being actually burned away. Vain are his 
cries, his groans, his shrieks. It is speech they 
want; and he speaks not. They interpose one of 
the screens to moderate the heat, and then ask him, 
‘Wilt thou confess now?” 

“He is silent; the Dominican moyes his hand to- 
ward the screen again. 

“*What must I confess? What must I confess?’ 
cries the unhappy man; and, with a smile, the soft 
Dominican instructs him. 

“In the interior of a small cell, one of the cells 
of the order, and on his own pallet-bed, is seen an- 
other knight, with a single figure seated quietly be- 
side him. Is the poor Templar sick? It must be 





80; for see, the kind Dominican drops water from 
his cup upon his mouth. Now this is charity indeed. 

“Under the course rug that covers him kis body 
is bound down to the bed. He can move neither 
hand nor foot. Over his face is stretched a thick 
wet cloth, through which he is forced to draw the 
breath of life; and even, as the fearful heat of his 
intense agony dries up the moisture, so that he can 
breathe more freely, the Dominican drops more 
water on the cloth, and renders every sigh a pang. 
See how convulsively his chest heaves. See how 
the fingers move in the struggle for air, now 
clinched, till the nails sink into the palms of his 
hands, now extended wide with sinews starting out 
like a rope; and now, faint and ill defined stains of 
crimson begin to mark the cloth over his face. It 
is the blood starting from his eyes and nostrils.” 

But I will extend the extract no further. There 
were other tortures of a more indecent and horrible 
nature, before which the imagination would even 
quail. Thirty-six of these Templars suffered death 
without uttering a word that would criminate their 
order. Others, being tortured and deceived, were 
made to confess. Some were formally liberated, but 
were again seized and put to the rack, and through- 
out all France the work of death was coolly and per- 
severingly pursued. What sadder proof of the in- 
iquity of the mother of harlots has the world than 
in the perpetration of the above and simijJar enor- 
mities ? 





STRAY THOUGHTS FROM PRAIRIE-LAND. 


BY MABEL. 

Tue toils of the day are over, and my “noisy * 
mansion” is once more vacated, and with Quiet 
and Repose for companions, come thoughts of 
every-day flittings, which wing their flight as soon, 
because of Duty’s stern call, forbidding the indul- 
gence of a momentary record. But this evening I 
have a leisure hour which I wish to inflict upon 
the editor of the Repository, if, forsooth, he will 
grant mea hearing. Prithee do; for I want to tell 
you how much I enjoy the good, wholesome, home 
matter which you serve up to your fair readers 
monthly. And yet, amid such a host of worthies 
as grace your pages, composed of the learned and 
gifted, I can scarce deem my offering of crude merit 
worthy your notice. But don’t you keep an old 
sack in which to cast “alms for oblivion?” Or, 
may be, you love to lend a helping hand in awak- 
ening the minds of latent energies to action? Be 
that as it may, I am determined to try you, and see 
what manner of spirit you are. And as I am a late 
subscriber to your excellent work, you will grant 
me some indulgence, should I happen to spin out a 
long introduction without possessing much of that 
terseness of expression to which you always “give 
the preference.” But to my task. 

When I opened the July number, the first thing 
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that caught my attention was the splendid mezzo- 
tinto engraving, “The Token of the Covenant.” 
How shall I describe my feelings, or, rather, the 
sensations that thrilled through my soul on be- 
holding it? I know not whether thronging ideas 
assumed a shape or came forth in utterance; but 
this I do know, the scene kindled an electric glow 
in my spirit’s inner temple, which, if not akin to 
poetry, was the aspirations of purity mingled with 
tingings of holiness; and in imagination I thought 
myself transported to the holy spot, beholding the 
sublimity, majesty, and mercy of Jehovah. Me- 
thought I almost felt a glow around me as the 
heavens parted and flashed with brilliant corusca- 
tions, through which the bow of promise was let 
down, and set in the clouds—encircling that lone, 
isolated Ark, with the gorgeous colorings of the 
rainbow, while around the dripping rain-drops glis- 
tened, and Hope smiled, and whispered a bright and 
happy future. The birds, which perhaps had long 
been drooping their wings amid the general desola- 
tion, now caught the same glad spirit, and warbled 
forth their praises; and the heart of man revived, 
though saddened by the memory of the past, yet 
purified by the waters of affliction. Then the an- 
gel of the covenant glided by, bathing his unseen 
wings in the first prismatic lens—looking on the 
scene with a loving glance of compassion—then 
soared with spread pinions, yet tinged with the 
many colors, to the celestial city to record it there. 

How beautiful and touching is that unseen con- 
fidingness of the Christian, laying hold on the 
promises of eternal life through the simple agency 
of faith! Where, among all the visible acts of this 
world, is there an incentive to compare with the 
promptings of the inner spirit, which exhales the 
purest incense of the heart, in going out to worship 
Him who is invisible? 

At such a time the thoughts are purified, and we 
feel inclined to admire every far-off landscape and 
twinkling star with renewed zeal and devotion, 
feeling that, as in the tiny flower by the way-side, 
they bear the impress of the Almighty, and wear 
his smiles. Lovingly, then, do the better feelings 
of our nature glow over us, giving utterance from 
the heart unspeakable emotions, winging their 
flight through faith to the ear of the still small 
voice. And why is it that the glimpses of that 
happy land, in which the soul shadows forth the 
hidden resources of time and eternity with glowing 
resolutions and thrilling ardor, come over us only 
at seasons—long intervals apart—“ few and far be- 
tween ”—and then leave us to apathy, coldness, and 
neglect of duty? Methinks the silent monitor 
within might thus reply, “Constant culture makes 
religion grow.” 





Famiiiar thoughts slope the way to death; but if 
we think not of the subject, the event will be a sud- 
den precipice. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY. 


BY REV. J. BH, PITEZEL. 

Saspatn, October the eighteenth, was to us a 
blessed day. It contrasted strikingly with the 
scenes before related. At Fort B. were brother 8. 
and family, waiting an opportunity to leave for 
Sandy Lake mission. The writer was invited to 
preach in the morning to the little group collected 
in the garrison school-house. The text selected for 
the occasion was Psalm cvii, 21. It appeared tg 
be to all a time of tender emotion, and a divine in- 
fluence filled the place where we worshiped. In the 
afternoon brother H. preached a short sermon from 
a warm heart. Brother 8. followed with some 
spirited remarks. We then had a blessed mission- 
ary class meeting—nearly all were missionaries. 
Our few and light trials, scarcely worth naming, 
were far overbalanced by the present joy. At 
night we attended divine service at the Baptist 
mission. We were all invited to take part in the 
exercises, which we did to our own edification at 
least. The sojourning missionaries shared no small 
pleasure under the roof of Rev. Mr. B., while they 
mingled in the family devotions, and sung hymns 
and spiritual songs, making melody in their hearts 
to the Lord. 

Monday morning the ground was covered with 
snow. The captain of the Fur-Trader called for 
passengers to come on board. Scarcely had we 
crossed the portage before the wind was dead 
ahead. We turned aside to a coarse boarding es- 
tablishment, and put up for the time being. Tues- 
day and Wednesday came and passed, and still we 
were chained by unpropitious winds. Thursday 
the snow was about three inches deep. The 
weather was beautifully clear, but cold. After 
breakfast the captain called us again to come on 
board. During this interval we had returned again 
to the fort. Of course, we obeyed the call, hoping 
that it would not again be necessary to cross the 
portage—muddy, rough, and every way disagreea- 
ble. While there Captain B., of another boat, came 
on board, either on business or from curiosity. He 
had the audacity to charge our mishaps to the 
preachers and the women. He might, also, have 
included the cats; for we had one aboard during 
the storm. He said he never knew it to fail; with 
women and preachers aboard sailors were sure to 
have storms. It seems, since the sad affair of poor 
Jonah, that preachers must be made the scape-goats 
to bear off the sins of the tars. Why the fair sex 
should influence the spirit of storms against our 
friends of the deep, it is hard to conceive, unless it 
be for the many long and painful neglects which 
they have experienced. Be this as it may, Mr. B. 
himself, who was a fearless sailor, and, what was 
worse, a daring sinner, was not proof against 
storms. He was one of the unfortunate company 
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who perished on the schooner Merchant in the sum- 
mer of 1847. 

We were now, we thought, after so long a time, 
nearly ready to hoist sails. Night came on, and 
still we lay at anchor. The wind was fair part of 
the night, but it was dark, and the channel in the 
river was crooked. The captain held on till morn- 
ing. Friday, about eight o’clock, A. M., the wind 
shifted dead ahead, and blew almost a gale, accom- 
panied with snow and rain. Saturday, a little be- 
fore noon, we left the Fur-Trader, and went ashore 
safely, but not without a pretty good wetting. The 
waves broke over the dock, so that we could not 

d without going directly to the shore. In doing 

is we ran upon a shoal, and were aground among 
the breakers. As I was in the bow, I got out into 
the water, and carried our little girl ashore. The 
women in the boat, imagining danger when there 
was none, followed suit without waiting for help. 
We returned again to the fort, we thought possibly 
to winter. 

Another Sabbath dawned. We would fain have 
spent it as we did the one above mentioned. It is 
a painful fact that in this region sailors, with 
scarcely an exception, disregard the holy Sabbath. 
Many indulge in the superstitious whim that it is 
lucky to leave port on the Lord’s day. The wind 
sprung up in our favor. Word was sent to the vil- 
lage for all to come aboard. Our supplies for the 
year were on the vessel; all but the passengers. 
No other boat would go to K. that fall. We must 
go there, or winter at Sault St. Marie, leaving our 
people up the lake as sheep without a shepherd. 
Thus circumstanced, we thought it to be more in 
accordance with the spirit and intention of the law 
of the Sabbath to go than to stay. 

Before noen we had weighed anchor, and were 
under sail with a fair but light breeze. The day 
was more than usually pleasant for the season. It 
was quite comfortable to be on deck. At one o’clock 
we were passing Pine Pointe, when the mate, walk- 
ing carelessly on the railing, fell overboard. A rope 
was thrown out, which he caught, but it was too 
short, and he took it with him down stream. A 
plank was then cast off. He swam to this, and 
supported himself on the water, till a ledky yawl 
was sent to his rescue. By this time he had floated 
some distance down the rapid current, and when 
the yawl had reached the schooner she was nearly 
full of water. I endeavored shortly after to preach 
to the crew and passengers from, “See that ye refuse 
not him that speaketh.” Brother H. closed the ex- 
ercises by exhortation, singing, and prayer. At 
twenty minutes past four o’clock, P. M., the wind 
was east south-east. Going at the rate of about 
seven miles per hour. 

Monday, the twenty-sixth, from twelve o’clock, 
M., to four o’clock, P. M., we were making about 
ten miles per hour. Wind south-east. After day- 
break wind south—rainy. Afternoon the wind 
hauled to the north-west, and blew hard, making a 
rough sea. Nearly all the passengers became des- 





perately seasick. We hove vessel to, and lay in 
the wind, gaining but little. During the whole 
night the old schooner was rolling and pitching at 
the mercy of the sea. My companion became so 
sick as to vomit blood; nor was our little daughter 
much better off. Neither ate a mouthful of food 
from Sabbath noon till Tuesday afternoon. We 
were wet and cold, and could have no fire. The 
wind blew from the north-west, accompanied with 
snow and hail. Our course lay about south for 
Grand Island. We were anxiously looking out for 
land. At length we got sight of Grand Island, and 
were scudding before mountain seas to make the 
harbor. Lake Superior presented a scene of awful 
grandeur and majesty—a reflection of the wisdom 
and power of Him who created the earth and seas. 
But we soon outrode the proudest billows, and 
were in smooth water in one of the best harbors in 
the world. 
GRAND ISLAND. 

This is a large island, as its name imports, situ- 
ated near the southern shore of Lake Superior, and 
about half way from Sault St. Marie to Kewawe- 
non. The soil is generally good. It is well tim- 
bered, principally with birch, maple, and beech. 

Mr. W. came here in an early day and took up 
his residence. He has a numerous family growing 
around him. One of his daughters is married and 
settled by him. In the fall of 1845 she came, ac- 
comparied by her lover, in a small boat, to Kewa- 
wenon, a hundred and thirty miles, to be sacrificed 
on the hymeneal altar. The writer of this sketch 
felt himself not a little honored by this visit from 
his neighbors of the island, especially as he was 
called upon to perform the solemn rite. Mr. W. 
has made great improvements on the island. He 
has a store, and formerly traded with the In- 
dians. They have now left. He is a blacksmith, 
builds boats, houses, or any thing else he under- 
takes. His sons can voyage and trap equal to the 
best Indian hunters. His daughters can make 
moccasins or snow-shoes, and even set nets. It 
would be difficult to find a more intelligent family 
in so secluded aspot. Their hospitality is proverb- 
ial. One of our passengers, in speaking of Mr. 
W.’s hospitality, remarked that he “is a very hu- 
mane man.” They want but one thing to render 
them among the happiest families in the world; that 
is, “the one thing needful ”’—the part which Mary 
chose. With them all days are alike. The sun 
never rises to greet the flame enkindled at devo- 
tion’s altar. Nor are the long nights of winter 
divested of their tedium by the voice of prayer and 
praise. They live to labor, and labor to live; but, 
living, die. 

Here, then, we were kindly welcomed, and as 
kindly treated during our stay. Wednesday, the 
twenty-eighth, was a beautiful morning Wind 
south. At twelve o’clock we were again called on 
board. At four o’clock, P. M , we were nearly be- 
calmed. At sunsetting wind was slightly ahead. 
During the night we beat with some success. 
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Thursday morning Persque Isle was south, in sight, 
and Granite Island several miles ahead. Wind 
north-west. Difficult to lay our course so as to clear 
the Huron Islands. About nine o’clock, A. M., 
wind more to the north. We could now fairly lay 
our course for L’Ause. We had a rough sea all day. 
But, by the blessing of a gracious Providence, the 
same evening we dropped anchor in the bay, at K., 
near the Methodist mission. We were now soon 
surrounding our own cheerful fire, to recount, with 
gratitude, the goodness of God to us during a long 
and somewhat perilous voyage. Never before did 
home seem so sweet. 

November the first, the Sabbath after our return, 
was a memorable day to us. The Indians came 
out in the morning, and brother H. preached them 
a good practical sermon. I preached to the few 
white residents, in the afternoon, from Hebrews 
xiii, 12-14, dwelling particularly on the latter part, 
“Here we have no continuing city,” etc. I was 
blessed with great freedom and considerable en- 
largement in speaking. The congregation were 
melted into tears. The subject, applicable as it is 
to men at all times, was especially so at this time. 
Death had, during our absence, invaded our ranks 
among the Indians. He had dealt a terrible blow 
upon our small white settlement, in the very sudden 
death of Mr. J., the carpenter. He was cut down 
in the prime and vigor of life. He died, we trust, 
not without hope itChrist. The text did not tend 
more to impress us with the past than to admonish 
us of the future. In the congregation was a Mr. 
B., a respectable and worthy member of a sister 
Church. He was the agent of a mine at Silver 
Mountain, as it was called, about fifteen miles off. 
His leisure time he spent at our place. He seemed 
to enjoy much the privilege of worshiping with us. 
The following Sabbath he spoke in our class meet- 
ing of his strong confidence in God, and of his de- 
termination to stand, at all times, as a witness for 
the Savior. That week was not half gone before I 
saw the dead body of Mr. B. taken out of Sturgeon 
river, where he had been drowned. He had loaded 
a small bark canoe with vegetables. Accompanied 
by two men he attempted to reach Silver Mountain 
by water. He had crossed the bay, entered Portage 
river, passed thence into Sturgeon river, when he 
had gone only a short distance befure, running 
upon a large snag, he broke a hole through the 
canoe, and, in attempting to make his escape, was 
drowned. The two men made their escape, got out 
the canoe, and came down the river in one end, after 
having cut it in two. Such was the sad fate of Mr. 
B. Nor was the fate of the company any less disas- 
trous than that of their worthy agent. The suc- 
ceeding season they rallied afresh to prosecute the 
work at Silver Mountain. They sent on a new 
agent and new recruits of men and nieans. They 
all reached Sault St. Marie in safety. They left the 
Sault, bound for the mine, on board the Merchant, 
and have never since been heard of. A small frag- 


ment of the wreck is all that has been discovered of 
Vou. X.—24 





this sad catastrophe. Mining has not since been 
prosecuted at Silver Mountain. Indeed, it has 
never been a mine, only in prospect. The location 
was a bone of contention when first made, and has 
ended in disappointment to all, and in irreparable 
loss to some. Thus does wealth often elude the 
grasp of those that would be rich, and sic transit 
gloria mundi! 





ROBERT SOUTHEY’S WRITINGS. 


BY TRUTH LOVER, 

Tax writings of Robert Southey, once poet-lau 
reate of England, are not characterized by any great 
degree of originality or liveliness. His poetical 
writings are quite voluminous, and are, we believe, 
in the enjoyment of an extensive popularity. Very 
few of the prose effusions of Dr. Southey, however, 
have had a wider reading or a more hearty approval 
than some of his fragmentary pieces. The follow- 
ing on bad books is a specimen: 

“Would you know whether the tendency of a 
book is good or evil, examine in what state of mind 
you lay it down. Has it induced you to suspect 
that what you have been accustomed to think un- 
lawful may, after all, be innocent, and that that 
may be harmless which you have hitherto been 
taught to think dangerous? Has it tended to make 
you dissatisfied and impatient under the control of 
others; and disposed you to relax in that self-gov- 
ernment without which both the laws of God and 
man tell us there can be no virtue, and, conse- 
quently, no happiness? Has it attempted to abate 
your admiration and reverence for what is great and 
good, and to diminish in you the love of your fellow- 
creatures? Has it addressed itself to your pride, 
your vanity, your selfishness, or any other of your 
evil propensities? Has it defiled the imagination 
with what is loathsome, and shocked the heart with 
what is monstrous? Has it disturbed the sense of 
right and wrong which the Creator has implanted in 
the humansoul? Ifso, if youhave felt that such were 
the effects that it was intended to produce, throw 
the book into the fire, whateverename it may bear 
on the title-page. Throw it into the fire, young 
man, though it should have been the gift of a friend. 
Young lady, away with the whole set, though it 
should be the prominent furniture of a rosewood 
bookcase.” 

This is a severe rebuke for the reader of the cur- 
rent trash of the times. It comes from a man of 
profound erudition as well as large experience. We 
should like to see these remarks practically applied 
by a very large class of young ladies and young 
gentlemen who claim nativity in the United States, 
and whom a recent foreign tourist characterized as 
so much occupied with their beloved novel-reading 
as to be unable, even while riding in a rail-car or 
stage-coach, to look out of the window in case a 
house were on fire or a caravan were in sight. 
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A PASTORAL VISIT AT MIDNIGHT. 


BY Rev. 5. F. CRARY. 

Tue life of a pastor is filled with stirring inci- 
dents. Many of the scenes through which he 
passes make indelible impressions on his soul. 
Immortal beings depend much on his instructions 
at the most critical juncture of their history. The 
varied cares of his station arouse his utmost ener- 
gies, and thoughts, drawn from heaven, earth, and 
hell, consume his rest, and constantly remind him 
of his immense responsibilities. When the de- 
stroying pestilence walks through his field of labor, 
and seeks victims from his flock, he is often called 
to witness scenes more thrilling than the common 
details of blood and carnage which make a great 
proportion of man’s history. He becomes an actor 
in scenes unparalleled in moral sublimity. He 
frequently stands on the outer edge of time, sur- 
veying the boundless eternity beyond. He ac- 
companies one of his charge to the borders of 
Canaan, and cheers him onward in the last dread 
conflict. He sings the dying to sleep. He hears 
the shout of victory from the successful com- 
batant. He is the bearer of the last tender mes- 
sages of departing souls to friends left behind. 
He encourages the weak, rejoices with the strong, 
and comforts the distressed Such glorious toil 
occupies the heart and hands of the pastor. Such 
were the scenes through which I passed in the 
spring of 18—. A fatal epidemic prevailed in 
the town in which I resided, and several of my 
own flock, as well as others, fell victims to the 
ruthless arm of the dread destroyer. During the 
prevalence of that epidemic several of my charge 
died with their armoron. One, a father, said, “ Tell 
my son to love and serve Jesus, and meet me in 
heaven” Another shouted, ‘Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory!” Another, with the 
smile of triumph on his brow, exclaimed, ‘I have 
a strong hold on heaven!” 

Of all the scenes of that period of distress one 
was impressed on my memory with indelible dis- 
tinctness. It was instructive, fearfully instructive; 
and, without anyextra coloring, I will relate what 
1 saw, and heard, and experienced. 

The Sabbath with its pleasing labors was over, 
and, worn down by the efforts of the day, I had 
sought at a late hour a little rest. A short review 
of my labors that day, a fervent prayer to my 
almighty Father, and a calm trust in his provi- 
dence, closed my waking thoughts and left me in 
the arms of sleep. A few moments of dreamy im- 
aginings of my work and my home in heaven, and 
then I was entirely under the influence of the “im- 
age of death” A loud rapping at my door startled 
me from this unconscious state. There is some- 
thing peculiarly solemn in a call in the night to 
those unused to such disturbances. Some event of 
great moment could only call me at that hour. I 
soon had a light, opened the door, and asked the 





cause of this summons. “A young lady, Miss C., 
is dying, and wishes to see you,” was the reply. I 
was soon ready to follow my. guide, and, as I 
turned to the door, the clock struck. It was mid- 
night. “Thus,” thought I, “will death soon come 
to my dwelling and summon me to the presence- 
chamber of the King of kings.” In silence we 
wended our way through the town, and then along 
a rough highway toward the residence of the dying 
girl’s father. It was dark—somber clouds clothed 
the heavens in mourning. I knew the pestilence 
that night was scattering the dew of death around 
many a dwelling. As the shrill ery of the cock 
from adjacent farm-houses pierced my ear, I thought 
of Peter’s fall, and prayed for strength. Silently 
we moved along till the light from a cottage win- 
dow by the roadside told me of the midnight 
watchers and the afflicted young lady. Miss C. 
was informed of my presence soon after I entered 
the room where she was lying. She beckoned for 
me to approach. I went to her bed, took her cold 
hand extended to me, and asked her if she felt any 
better. “Yes, sir, 1 am much better; I am getting 
well; but I wished to see you; I want you to pray 
for me.” Thus answered the poor girl in a soft, 
feeble tone. 

Her physicians had pronounced her case hopeless. 
She was evidently sinking; and thinking that it 
could do her no harm to deal plainly with her, I 
said, ‘Miss C., you must die. You can live but a 
few hours. Are you prepared to die?” 

“O, I can not die now,” said she. “I have 
been very wicked. I am not prepared to die.” 

“Well, you can not live long,” I replied; “you 
must try now to prepare.” 

She had been a wild, thoughtless girl, fond of 
pleasure parties, and giddy company. She had 
never given her heart to God, and now had no hope 
of heaven. She seemed suddenly aroused to a full 
consciousness of her state before God, and said, “I 
have made no preparation for death. I have no 
religion, and it is now too late; I am dying 0, 
what will become of my poor soul!” 

“Jesus died for you,” said I; “and if you will 
trust in him he will have mercy on you and pardon 
your sins.” 

Thus exhorting her, several minutes passed, when 
she said again, “O,I can not die; I am not pre- 
pared to die; it is too late now to obtain pardon.” 

“You will soon have to die,” said I; “will you 
not trust in Jesus, and now, late as it is, give your 
heart to him?” 

I then commenced singing the hymn, 

“ Show pity, Lord! O, Lord, forgive!” 
in which the little company joined me, while the 
poor girl cried mightily to God. As soon as we 
ceased singing I knelt at her bedside. All the com- 
pany, unaccustomed as they probably were to the 
attitude of prayer, knelt around that bed, and from 
what I could hear I think all prayed. I never 
shall forget the solemnity of that scene. Her 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, and a young man 
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to whom se was betrothed, with other friends, 
were praying there. Sobs, cries, suppressed groans, 
and scarcely-audible amens came up from those 
who were not professors of religion. The scene 
was perfectly indescribable. On the bed before me 
the agonized, dying, unpardoned Miss C., with 
clinched hands, screamed for mercy. ‘“O, save me 
from hell! O, Jesus, save my poor soul from that 
awful place! I have sinned against thee too long. 
O,1I must be damned! Have mercy on my never- 
dying soul, 0, Lord! O,save me, Lord, for Jesus’ 
sake!” Around me her friends in bitter distress 
wept and prayed. Above me seemed to be an im- 
penetrable pall covering the dying sinner, and hid- 
ing the face of God. Toward the close of my prayer 
mercy seemed bending from heaven; the gleaming 
sword seemed withdrawn. With unutterable emo- 
tions I arose and pointed the despairing girl to Jesus 
on the cross and sung, 
** Arise, my soul, arise, 
Shake off thy guilty fears.” 

Poor girl! she had too long neglected mercy’s 
voice. Her indescribable agony and heart-rending 
cries to Jesus stirred the inmost depths of my soul. 

“Look to Jesus; he bled and died for you,” said 
I as she became calm with pure exhaustion. She 
ceased speaking—fixed her eyes on me. Despair 
seemed combating with hope on her pale face. Her 
dark eyes, washed in scalding tears, were immova- 
bly fixed. Her pale, quivering lips were closely 
drawn together. Every feature, every motion 
seemed to be laden with immortal interests. Sobs 
were suppressed, whispers passed round the room, 
and we would soon have thought that she had en- 
tered death’s cold stream, had the silence not been 
broken by these questions from the dying girl: “Do 
you believe, sir, that I can be saved? Do you 
think God will pardon a wretch like me? Will 
Jesus have mercy on my never-dying soul?” 

To these earnest inquiries I returned an affirma- 
tive answer, and again assured her of Jesus’ love. 

“Ts it not too late? I have sinned so long.” 

I showed her that her salvation depended on 
Christ, that she must believe in him, and just as 
she was cast her helpless soul on Jesus. She seemed 
to obtain new light, and whispered, “Jesus! O, 
Jesus, my Savior! I come to thee. I am dying. 
Have mercy on me. O,save my soul! O, save me 
now!” I left her praying thus; but she soon called 
me and said, “I feel better now; I love Jesus, and I 
believe he loves me.” We then sung, 

** When [-can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.” 
The poor penitent girl tried to assist us in singing, 
and rejoiced humbly in the glimmering hope she 
had obtained. Her dark path was illumined with 
the light of life. After some time she said, “I will 
not suffer long; I am soon going to dwell with 
Jesus; I believe I am pardoned.” Her pain was 
very severe, yet she rejoiced. “I am glad you 
came to see me,” said she; “I think I will see you 
in heaven.” Thus conversing, she glided down the 





stream of time. At last she asked me the time of 
night. “Fifteen minutes after three,” was the 
reply. A few minutes more passed, and again she 
said to her father, “Father, what time is it?” 
“Half after three,” was the answer. She seemed 
to know that her time had come. She thanked me 
again for coming to see her, and bade me farewell. 
She then with great calmness bid adieu to her 
weeping relatives and friends: “Farewell, father! 
farewell, mother! farewell, sisters!” She pressed 
to her bosom her betrothed, impressed a kiss upon 
his lips, and said to him, “Farewell.” Thus all 
were remembered by the dying girl—all exhorted 
to do better than she had done. I asked her again 
if she still felt that Jesus was precious. She as- 
sured me of her firm hope, and kindly, sweetly 
breathed to all, “‘ Farewell, f-a-r-e-w-e-l-1,” and died. 
Her bridal dress was her shroud. She lies in the 
village grave-yard, sleeping till the last day. In 
two weeks more, her sister L., died. She had 
trusted in Jesus, and now lies beside her sister. 
Reader, I charge you, in the name of God, my mas- 
ter, to be prepared for death. If you do not now 
enjoy a well-grounded hope of heaven, rest not one 
moment till you obtain it; for “now is the accepted 
time; now is the day of salvation.” I can not be- 
lieve that many sinners who have put off repent- 
ance till the dying hour are saved. Most of them 
sink te an awful hell unrepenting and unforgiven. 
Miss C. is the only case in all my experience that I 
could rely on. And all of her agony seemed to 
arise from the fact that she had sinned against God 
so long. She died with a bare hope of heaven. O, 
young lady, my soul is moved with deep compas- 
sion and unutterable feeling while I think that you 
may slight God’s mercies, and “seek death in the 
error of your ways.” In the name of Jesus, I en- 
treat you to turn from your mad pursuit. The dy- 
ing strife, the parting hour, will be full of interest 
without the despair of the damned, the shriek of 
unavailing misery, or the horrible doom of the 
stubborn sinner. Awake to-day. Escape for thy 
life ere wrath from heaven gleam over your dying 
bed, and the horrors of perdition be your everlast- 
ing portion. 
**O hear God’s voice to-day, 
And harden not your heart; 


To-morrow, with a frown, he may 
Pronounce the word—Depart!” 


WORDS OF A DYING HUSBAND. 

Proresson CALDWELL, just before dying, said to 
his wife: 

“You will not, I am sure, lie down on your bed 
and weep when I am gone. You will not mourn 
for me, when God has been so good to me. And 
when you visit the spot where I lie, do not choose 
a sad, mournful time; do not go in the shade of 
the evening, or in the dark night. These are no 
times to visit the grave of the Christian; but go in 
the morning of the bright sunshine, and when the 
birds are singing.” 
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A LETTER ON EDUCATION. 


BY 4 GRSY-HAIRED MAY, 

Berne rather advanced in years, and having fallen 
upon a very old and unpopular subject, I fear, Mr. 
Editor, that my chances for immortality in your 
columns are not very great. I was brought up in a 
country village, and though not the youngest son 
of my mother, I nevertheless came in for a pretty 
liberal share of her attentions. I was kept at home 
almost constantly till I reached my fifteenth year, 
when my father thought fit to send me to a semi- 
nary to learn the higher mathematics and the lan- 
guages. The after years of my life, to this present 
period of my existence, though checkered with a 
considerable amount of vicissitudes, are not worthy 
of being recounted. A little of my experience 
when a mere boy, may serve somewhat to instruct 
the more youthful portion of your readers. 

First, then, my parents always taught me to obey 
them, simply because they wanted me to obey 
them. It was very seldom that they stopped to 
reason with me about this thing or that thing, 
and to explain every thing in its minutiz to my un- 
derstanding. I was not gifted with a philosopher’s 
mind before I reached my tenth year. On a certain 
occasion—and I shall remember it for life—I asked 
permission to go with some of my playmates to see 
a monkey-show and some circus fellows who had 
come to town. My father said I could not go; but 
gave no other reason for not letting me go than 
this, that it was wrong, and that he did not wish 
me to be at such a place. The thing tried me very 
much, and I went out to the barn-yard and cried 
bitterly. The other boys went, and saw all the 
foolish men, and the fine horses, and the dancing 
little monkey; but, mark you, Mr. Editor, that was 
not the last time these boys went to the circus and 
next to theaters. One of them is now in the state- 
prison, another is a tippler and a gentleman loafer 
around grog-shops, end the remainder of the com- 
pany are on the highway to poverty and a gam- 
bler’s grave. I can now understand why my father 
did not wish me to go to the circus. I could not 
understand it then. All the reasoning of all the 
fathers in Christendom could not have explained it 
to me at thetime. But now it is sunlight tome. I 
see that if I had been gratified in once going to 
such an abominable place, the floodgate would 
have been loosened a little. A few drops would 
have trickled out, afterward a few more, and then 
a few more, and a few more, till the current of in- 
iquity would have flowed out resistless and uncon- 
trollable. 

My father never made a practice of chasing me 
with a cow-skin in the public streets. If I de- 
served correction, he gave it to me in private. He 
never, to my recollection, boxed my ears or rebuked 
me pointedly in the presence either of friends or 
strangers. I have since observed that boys who 
are punished publicly and severely are only hard- 





ened by the treatment. Their vilest passions are 
aroused, and they think they are punished out of 
mere spite Hence their increased depravity. Mrs. 
O. was a near neighbor of ours, and she had an un- 
ruly son named William. Frequently he would go 
off to the town commons to play marbles with 
other boys like himself. I saw his mother once, 
with a large hickory stick, chasing him at full 
speed along the streets. William received a most 
vigorous whipping. But what good did it do him? 
He has since grown to be a man, but he is a man 
of the most corrupt and repulsive habits 

Even when quite small I could obtain nothing by 
crying for it; nor was I allowed to sit at the first 
table when we had company, only with the spécial 
request of my mother. No piece of ginger bread, 
or sop of molasses was given m2 to quell my rebel- 
lious passions. If I evinced any improper feeling, 
no extra notice was taken of it till after the guests 
were gone, when I was sure to receive reproof of 
some salutary sort. I generally had a correct un- 
derstanding of what I would obtain for whining 
and crying before people, and with this under- 
standing I believe myself honest in saying that I 
seldom committed either of them. 

In making threats my parents were both very 
cautious, and always put the few that they did 
make into execution. I, consequently, did not 
hear, two or three times a day, the exclamations, 
“Tf you do that, I’ll skin you,” or, “If you don’t be 
a good boy, I’ll sell you to the black man,” and 
such like brief vulgarities. Scolding, too, was 
something of which I have no recollection in my 
father’s family. He was one of those men who be- 
lieved with Cowper that a person could not be 
scolded out of his sins, and hence he saved his 
breath from such wearisome and useless labor. 

My father, though a kind man, found it necessary 
occasionally to administer corporeal punishment. 


‘Contrary to his express commands, and with a full 


view of the consequence, I once ran off from home 
on a canal boat, and was gone a day and a night. 
For this breach of his commands my father was 
compelled to use the birch upon my back. It is the 
only special corporeal punishment that my memory 
holds. He was decidedly, nay, inflexibly, a disci- 
ple of Solomon, who says that if foolishness be 
bound up in the heart of a child, the rod of correc- 
tion will drive it far from him. My parents, I am 
happy to record, were not of that transcendental 
wise craft in this world who believe that corporeal 
punishment should be entirely abolished. Of what 
use is law without a penalty? There must be 
something held up as a terror to evil-doers, else 
iniquity will run riot, and the hands of sinners 
will wax hot in the cause of crime. 

My mother never coaxed me into obedience, nor 
hired me to work for her by giving me a toy or 
feeding me with candy and sugar plums. She was 
of the opinion that I ought to feel that my happi- 
ness lay within my own power, and that the pleas- 
ure of success and duty was an ample reward for 
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me. Now and then she would give me some praise 
for good behavior, but even in this she was sparing, 
because she saw that my human nature was inclined 
to seek for praise instead of success. In after life, 
too, she foresaw that it would happen frequently to 
me that I could obtain success when I could not 
get one word of praise. Hence, she early accus- 
tomed me to get along with as small an allowance of 
adulation as was possible. Do not imagine, my 
kind reader, that I was not indulged enough. In- 
dulgence would have ruined me, especially if it 
had been carried half as far as it is by some over- 
fond parents of our day. In attending to a com- 
mand or request of my parents I was always taught 
to be prompt. I did not say, “ Yes, sir, in a min- 
ute, pa,” or, “Quick as I do this, mother, I’ll go.” 
I obeyed instantly—just as soon as the words were 
spoken to me. 

These, Mr. Editor, are some of my recollections 
of my education in early life. I give them to you 
for what they are worth. I fear you are wearied 
with me. You have complained lately about long 
articles, and I know that your readers have sympa- 
thized with you in reading a piece of three, four, 
five, and sometimes even six pages long. But par- 
don me, I am an old man, and do not often write 
for you. I have the kindest wishes for your wel- 
fare and the welfare of all your readers. May our 
kind Father keep us all safely in time, and save us 
at last in eternity! 


+ 
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BY A PEACE-MAEER, 





** These things I command you, that ye love one another,” 
Joun xv, 17. 


** Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
MILTon. 

Tux several nations of the earth differ widely in 
their manners and customs. However inconvenient 
or absurd the practices of a people may be, we see 
them transmitted unimpaired from age to age, each 
new generation clinging to them as tenaciously as 
if the slightest innovation would be treason to the 
memory of their fathers. They receive them with- 
out questioning their propriety, and are prepared to 
defend them as their most sacred inheritance. The 
invasion of national customs has, indeed, been the 
prolific source of wars; and in no other cause have 
men shown themselves so ready to bare their bo- 
soms and shed their blood as in the defense of these 
venerable absurdities. 

Now this we call the effect of habit and preju- 
dice. Do we find nothing resembling it in the his- 
tory of religious sects? Are not creeds transmitted 
like customs, and the form of belief that garnishes 





the mind, like the shape of the garment that 
clothes the body? Those high mysteries which 
the utmost stretch of the human mind has failed, 
after a lifetime of study, to penetrate, have not 
most men learned their interpretations of them in 
childhood? 

In the ordinary transactions of life—especially 
where their worldly interests are concerned—men 
are slow and cautious in forming their opinions. 
They inquire, examine, deliberate before commit- 
ting themselves, and no man is quoted as authority 
who is not believed to have studied the subject 
upon which he speaks in all its bearings, and ex- 
amined all the arguments which belong to it. Is it 
not strange, then, that the same persons who are 
thus careful in all that relates to this wretched 
world and to the fragment of time which constitutes 
human life, should, in matters which relate to a 
future and eternal existence, assume the opinions 
as passively as they enter upon the estates of their 
ancestors? How many among us have so exam- 
ined these questions as to be qualified to give or to 
hold an opinion ?—examined them as we would ex- 
amine the title-deeds of a farm which we wished to 
purchase, or the character and prospects of an en- 
terprise into which we wished to invest our money ? 
The truth is, that the opinions of men upon these, 
the most difficult of all subjects, are, in general, 
formed upon less knowledge and consideration 
than are employed in the every-day transactions of 
life. And yet they are held with more tenacity 
than any others. So firmly do men cling to them 
that fire and sword, the dungeon, the rack, have 
failed to convert them. And while many are thus 
willing to suffer every extremity of evil rather than 
yield their own opinions, they are ever ready to 
visit the supposed errors of their brethren with 
equal cruelties. 

Now, when we remember that men thus suffer 
and persecute, not for opinions which they have 
formed after anxious study and deep research, but 
for dogmas which they have blindly received from 
their forefathers; that few men change their creeds 
from youth to old age; that all are equally confi- 
dent that they alone are in possession of the una- 
dulterated truth; from this chaos of confusion 
and uncertainty let us at least learn humility and 
tolerance; let us learn how uneertain a thing human 
reason is, especially when applied to those high 
questions; and, instead of arrogantly propagating 
our own follies as infallible truths, let us humbly 
acknowledge that God and nature are shrouded in 
mystery. 

But the nations of the earth are advancing in 
civilization. Collision and intercourse are break- 
ing the spell of ages; and, by slow degrees, reason 
is taking the place of proscriptive prejudice, and 
justice that of hereditary oppression. The hope of 
the world is in the perishable nature of error and 
the eternal nature of truth. We may hope that by 
mingling freely together the peculiar follies of each 
people will, in time, be made to disappear, and their 
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peculiar wisdom be diffused throughout the world. 
And so, too, with religious sects. Though most 
adhere to their own creeds rather from prejudice or 
habit than from enlightened conviction, yet all are 
ready to discuss freely the merits of every other. 
The assailants of each dogma are, therefore, mostly 
more numerous than its defenders. Error will thus 
be gradually exterminated, while heaven-born truth 
will ever remain unshaken by the fiery assaults of 
all its adversaries. It follows, therefore, that al- 
though there is but one God and one true faith, yet, 
amidst the blindness and corruption of mankind, 
the knowledge of religious truth is progressive. The 
firmament of heaven is bespangled with innumera- 
ble stars. Some were always visible to men’s naked 
eyes; others were first revealed by the newly-invent- 
ed telescope, and astronomers have since, with im- 
proved instruments, been continually adding to 
to their number; nay, we are told that there are 
some whose light, though traveling with incon- 
ceivable speed from the beginning of time, has never 
yet reached the earth. And so, notwithstanding 
the corruptions of the Church and the darkness of 
the middle ages, some religious truths were never 
lost; others were restored by the early reformers; 
and their successes have enlarged still more the 
glorious firmament. Shall we, then, presume to 
believe that its utmost boundary has been reached 
by us? or is it not probable that lights will here- 
after beam from the pages of revelation which the 
eye of uninspired man has never yet seen? 

Meanwhile, although we “see but as through a 
glass, darkly,” we may rest assured that nothing is 
hid from our sight that is essential to salvation. 
Many things are obscure, but all our practical du- 
ties are written with a pencil of light. Creeds 
may differ, casuists dispute, dogmas be established 
or overturned; the cardinal virtues remain forever 
the same, and are so clearly set forth that he who 
runs may read. And at the great day of accounts 
we shall be judged, not according to our opinions, 
but according to “the deeds done in the body.” 
The language of approbation will not be, “You 
searched into many hidden truths; you understood 
many mysteries; you engaged in many disputes;” 
but this, “I was an hungered and you gave me 
meat: thirsty, and you gave me drink: naked, and 
you clothed me: sick and in prison, and you vis- 
ited me.” 

But alas for the perversity of human nature! We 
are forever sighing for the unattainable, and ne- 
glecting the good that lies within our reach. Pov- 
erty, and sickness, and sorrow, are every-where 
around us. The hungry are unfed, the naked un- 
clothed, the sick and the prisoner are unvisited. 
We stop our ears, avert our eyes, steel our hearts, 
when a suffering brother lies in our way and “ pass 
by on the other side.” But we are unwearied in 
our efforts to penetrate the mysteries of our relig- 
ion. We never pass them by. And when we have 
formed our sage opinions we make long discourses 
to explain them; make every effort to propagate 





them; contribute our money to establish them; and 
send disputants to carry them into every corner of 
the land! 

Would to God that the burning zeal of the 
Church could be diverted from the channel of 
speculation to that of practice—from wrangling 
about creeds to doing deeds of charity! 


+ 
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EY 8. B. DE GROVER. 

Travetine through one of the pleasant little 
towns of New England, there entered the same 
car in which we had seated ourselves an elderly 
gentleman and his daughter, who I found were to 
be my companions the remainder of my journey to 
Hartford. The young lady, whose interesting ap- 
pearance had riveted my attention at their first ap- 
pearance, I soon discovered to belong to that unfor- 
tunate class of individuals in whom the light of 
reason had been obscured for a season; but never to 
my recollection have I gazed upon so lovely a coun- 
tenance. The expression was one of touching mel- 
ancholy shed over features of the most beautifully- 
classic mold. Her drooping eyes were curtained 
with long, dark lashes; her brow was high and pol- 
ished; and there was an almost unearthly palor of 
the skin, with a mouth of chiseled grace, and a 
chin whose roundness of outline most perfectly 
expressed the native tenderness of her character. 
Subsequent observation and interest led me to the 
knowledge of the following mournful circumstances. 

Mira B. was the petted daughter of one of the 
first families in C. She had grown almost to wo- 
manhood without having learned aught of the trials 
and contests of existence. The watchful love of 
her parents had thus far sufficed to turn aside 
all that might mar the fair page which had opened 
to her view. She was just sixteen, when a com- 
pany of young academicians just released from 
Cambridge stopped at C., and during their short 
sojourn one of their number found means to ingra- 
tiate himself, not only as an acquaintance of the B. 
family, but also in the acknowledged relation of an 
aspirant for the hand of the idolized Mira. After 
some time passed in continued assiduity, the con- 
sent of the lady, and, with the restriction of a two 
years’ trial for the affections of both parties, that of 
her parents also was obtained. The young gentle- 
man returned to his native place at the south, to 
pass those two tedious years of allotted probation 
in those habits of a luxurious idleness peculiar to 
the wealthy, whose dependence, drawn so entirely 
from the labor of others, leaves little necessary 
incentive to active endeavor. 

To Mira B. the attentions, the ardent protesta- 
tions of unwavering devotion in her lover left no 
suspicion of the result of this trial upon her heart, 
and she ever sought in her hours of revery to revive 
the image of the cherished one to whom she had 
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surrendered all the wealth of her affections. He 
became the idol around which every hope of inter- 
est in the future was twined. At times her parents 
felt the loss of her society, enforced by her volun- 
tary exclusion, yet the happiness of this beloved 
daughter had ever been their aim; and if that end 
was achieved, the means for its accomplishment 
must of course be secondary. 

Thus, with scarcely any change but the increas- 
ing development of Mira in all the charms of 
ripened womanhood, the two years drew to their 
conclusion. Shortly a letter arrived, giving a record 
of his various successes, and appointing a particu- 
lar day for his arrival, and begging the favor that 
all wedding preparations might be completed, in 
order that one hour after his arrival in C. his gentle 
Mira should be his own. This he declared would 
alone repay his two years’ suspense. The only ob- 
jection adduced by the lady to this peculiar propo- 
sal was the remembrance of a girlish promise to a 
younger sister then attending the convent school at 
St. Louis, that she should officiate as bridesmaid 
whenever the happy occasion should arrive. This 
objection was soon obviated by an offer to take St. 
Louis on his route northward and escort Adelia to 
her home, which was of course acceded to, and the 
necessary credentials furnished. But when, in an- 
swer to the summons of the young gentleman, his 
intended sister-in-law appeared, the almost perfect 
loveliness he beheld visibly affected his demeanor. 
At first he seemed proud to profess the right of as- 
suming the tenderness of a brother, but in the inti- 
macy of a long journey he lost no opportunity to 
secure an interest in the heart of the lovely girl. 
Indeed, Mira was forgotten, and, strange to say, his 
passion was returned, and the duties of betrothal, 
the duties of a sister’s, love were alike sacrificed by 
both. The proposal of an elopement and marriage 
was finally agreed upon within ten miles of their 
journey’s end; and upon the appointed day, when 
relatives and distant friends had already congre- 
gated to greet the bride and her expected groom, 
the sad and overwhelming news arrived, not alone 
of the delinquency of her lover, but the fatal step 
of a sister. 

The shock was overpowering, and the parents 
were obliged to witness the entire prostration of 
their beloved Mira by an insanity of at once the 
most painful and interesting character. Grief’s 
burden had obscured the light of reason, and left 
nothing but the most melancholy fancies as her 
guide. Often would she sit for hours in silence so 
sad, and yet so earnest in that sadness, broken 
alone by a gentle murmur at his long delay! The 
hope of her restoration had finally prevailed upon 
the family to place her under the charge of Dr. B., 
of the Hartford institution, and a few months since, 
when I had the opportunity of again renewing my 
inquiries by a passing visit, I eagerly sought the 
fate of one whose story had so much interest. 

“Poor, unfortunate Mira!” said the doctor, in 
reply to my interrogatories; “go and seek her; you 








will find her, probably, at the foot of the garden.” 
I saw that, though accustomed to the charge of the 
insane, there was additional interest felt for poor 
Mira that had dimmed his eye with a tear, even 
while speaking to a stranger. I did go; and there, 
seated upon the highest rock within that extensive 
inclosure, I saw a form so attenuated as to look 
almost unearthly—the same expressive beauty that 
I have before described, coupled with an almost 
agonizing one of expectation. Her cottage hat was 
full of flowers, from which she constantly assorted 
bouquets, and then returned them to begin her 
work anew. She gave no sign of noticing my ap 
proach; but, in a voice so low and musical that its 
tones can never be forgotten, continued her gentle 
murmuring, “ Why don’t he come? The flowers 
he loved so well I’ve gathered wet with morning 
dew, to weave a love-garland that shall encir- 
cle us; but evening’s coming on, and the poor 
lovely ones are fading; now their beauty’s almost 
gone, and so will Mira’s be, erelong. O, will he call 
me ‘fairy bird’ and ‘gentle lily,’ and kiss these 
burning tears away? I wonder whether he will 
chide me for letting Minny die? Poor fellow! he 
grew too lovely watching with me on this rock, and 
when he doubted, died upon the rock, and so one 
day will Mira die. The day grows dreary with 
long watching, but soon I’ll lie me down to rest, 
and the bright moon and stars will still keep 
watch for me; and O, how sweetly will they sing 
his coming!” 

I turned away in the deepest sadness, feeling 
that even these expressions of insanity were too 
sacred for the intrusion of a stranger, and knowing 
earth could bring no healing to that broken spirit; 
and with a sigh of thankfulness, as I thought the 
frail tenement now confining that gentle soul to 
earth, was soon, very soon, to be laid aside forever, 
returned to my journeyings. 





HANDEL, THE MUSIOIAN. 

As a musical composer, in boldness and strength 
of style, and in grandeur and sublimity of concep- 
tion, Handel has never been surpassed. A recent 
German author, according to an eastern paper, thus 
speaks of him: 

“‘Handel sat in his little room, absorbed in his 
composition. Once more he proved each note most 
carefully—at times he smiled at a fine passage, and 
then again looked grave when he met with a part 
that did not quite satisfy him, and which he struck 
out upon reflection and afterward amended. At 
length he gazed long, so long, indeed, upon the 
last ‘amen’ that a tear fell upon a note. ‘This 
note,’ said he solemnly, in casting his eyes to heav- 
en—‘this note is, perhaps, my best! Receive, thou 
almighty and loving Spirit !—receive it as my best 
thanks for this work! Lord, thou hast given it to 
me, and that which proceeds from thee remains, 
though all that is earthly passes away. Amen.’” 
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DYING ISABELL. 


BY REV. JOHN W, WHITE. 


“She died talking of heaven.” 


The following lines on the death of Isazetta W. Grszons, 
wife of brother John Gibbons, of Asbury charge, Cincinnati, 
will be read with deep interest by a large circle of relatives 
and friends, The touching familiarity of the second line of 
the last stanza can only be appreciated by those who know 


the meaning of the words “‘ Dear wife and husband.”—Eb. 


I saw her when a blooming girl, 
When health and friends were given, 
Turn meekly to the cross of Christ; 
Then first she talked of heaven. 


The wife and mother next I saw, 
With spirit sweet and even, 

Who mid life’s varied ills and cares 
Still sweetly talked of heaven. 


I saw her on the bed of death, 
With pain and anguish riven; 

Her breath was short, her pulse but few, 
But still she talked of heaven. 


I asked her if her hope was firmm— 
If sight to faith was given; 

She oped those beaming eyes and smiled, 
And sweetly talked of heaven. 


Death came apace; her parting soul 
To Jordan’s floods was driven; 

But mid the waves she smiled again, 
And whispered back of heaven. 


Hard was the task discharged that day, 
When Bell to dust was given; 

But still we hope to see her smile, 
And hear her talk in heaven. 





LIVE NOT FOR SELF ALONE. 


SY REV, D, TRUEMAN,. 


Wuo would not shun a cheerless heart 
With selfishness o’ergrown, 
In which no kind emotions start, 
Nor sympathy is known? 
’T were better never life to know, 
Than sow for self and reap but woe! 


Who would not quell a brother’s fears, 
Or smile on other’s weal— 
Apply the balm, though steeped in tears, 
Another’s woe to heal, 
When he that cheers where anguish burned, 
Shall feel a fourfold bliss returned ? 


There’s not a gem beneath the wave, 
Nor pebble on the strand, 

Nor crystal drop in mountain cave, 
Nor rock, nor grain of sand, 

But forms a link in nature’s chain— 

Gives joy to life or cancels pain. 





The moon and starlets set above, 
The worm to earth confined, 
The desert waste and leafy grove 
Have each their end assigned; 
And fog-clouds drop their fatness still, 
O’er field and wood, o’er vale and hill. 


The dew-drop glitters on the flower, 
To nurse its vernal bloom; 
Light zephyrs come from glen and bower, 
All freighted with perfume. 
Cloudlet, floweret, dew-drop, and breeze 
Would thus instruct, e’en while they please. 


Shall man in selfishness persist, 
Mid blessings hourly strown? 

Shall he for whom e’en worlds subsist, 
Live for himself alone? 

No, let us fling our joys abroad, 

And thus be like our father—God! 


i 





THOUGHTS OF MY MOTHER. 


BY MBS. WM. A, BIGELOW. 
Wuetr is my lonely mother, 
This bright, autumnal morn? 
Ah, sits she by my brother, 
Pale and forlorn? 


Methinks I see her listen 
For tones of other years, 
The while her mild eyes glisten 
Through starting tears. 


Dear mother, how I love thee! 
How fondly and how well! 

May angel wings above thee 
All clouds dispel! 

May Jesus’ smiles enlighten 
Thy long and weary way, 
While in the distance brighten 

The gates of day. 
And may thy happy spirit, 
Of holiness possessed, 
With mine at length inherit 
The land of rest. 





THE LIGHT OF FAITH. 
How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 
So sweet the memory left behind, 
Where loved ones breathe their last. 
And, lo! above the dews of night 
The vesper star appears; 
So faith lights up the mourner’s heart, 
Whose eyes are dim with tears. 
Night falls, but soon the morning light 
Its glories shall restore; 
And thus the eyes that sleep in death 
Shall wake to close no more. Prapopy. 
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OCTOBER, 1850. 
ROWLAND HILL, 

ROWLAND HILL, whose name occupies considerable 
space in the religious history of the past century, was 
the son of Sir Rowland Hill, of Hawksworth, England. 
He was born in the year 1744, and was educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. At Eton, and when very young, he 
embraced the doctrines of Methodism, and subsequently, 
at Cambridge, he preached, by permission, in the prison, 
and in several private houses. He likewise officiated in 
the tabernacle and chapel of Rev. George Whitefield, 
London, which step, of course, immediately identified 
him with the Calvinistic Methodists. His family connec- 
tions prevented him from formally uniting with them at 
the time. The same cause also operated, with more se- 
rious force, against his obtaining ordination in the Church. 
At length, however, he succeeded in his wishes, and, 
with Whitefield, commenced his exercises in field 
preaching. In 1783 he laid the foundation of Surrey 
Chapel, Blackfriars-road, London, where he spent 
about the half of each subsequent year, and the other 
half in provincial excursions through the kingdom. 

Rowland Hill, though addicted to many eccentricities, 
and too fond, in his sermons, of puns and jokes, had 
many excellent qualities both of mind and heart, and 
did considerable good in his generation. When nearly 
ninety years of age, he preached with scarcely any di- 
minished power or effect. A few years before his death 
he was in the practice of repeating the following stanza: 

“ And when I’m to die, 
Receive me, I’ll cry, 
For Jesus has loved me, I can not tell why; 
But this I can find, 
We two are so joined, 
That he’ll not be in glory and leave me behind.” 


‘The last time he occupied my pulpit,” writes Rev. 
George Clayton to his biographer, ‘‘ when he preached 
excellently, for an hour, in behalf of a charitable insti- 
tution, he retired to the vestry after service, under feel- 
ings of great and manifest exhaustion. Here he re- 
mained till every individual, except the pew-openers, 
his servant, and myself, had left the place. At length 
he seemed, with some reluctance, to have summoned 
energy enough to take his departure, intimating that it 
was, in all probability, the last time he should preach in 
Walworth. His servant went before to open the car- 
riage door; the pew-openers remained in the vestry. I 
offered my arm, which he declined, and then followed 
him as he passed down the aisle of the chapel. The 
lights were nearly extinguished; the silence was pro- 
found; nothing, indeed, was heard, but the slow, ma- 
jestic tread of his own footsteps, when, in an under 
tone, he thus soliloquized: 

* And when I’m to die,’ etc. 

‘“* To my heart this was a scene of unequaled solemnity ; 
nor can I ever recur to it without a revival of that hal- 
lowed, sacred, shuddering sympathy which it originally 
awakened. 

‘“* When Rowland Hill was dying, when he was appa- 
rently unconscious, a friend put his mouth close to his 
ear, and repeated slowly his favorite stanza, ‘And when 
I'm to die,’ etc. The light came back to his fading eye, 
a smile overspread his face, and his lips moved in the 





ineffectual attempt to articulate the stanza. And this was 
the last sign of sensibility which he gave.” 

This incident teaches a fine lesson in regard to confi- 
dence in Christ. All that we need, to live well and to 
die well, is to have Christ formed within us the hope of 
glory, and to be enabled to say, whenever called, ‘* Iam 
prepared to die.” 

UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE, 
* Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thy own, O Death!” 

THESE are the words of Felicia Hemans, the poet of 
the heart, who has since fallen a victim to the hand of 
that destroyer whom she here so correctly apostrophizes. 
Death has universal sway. Life is but a handbreadth, 
and our years are spent as a tale that is told. Between 
every rising and setting sun thousands drop into eternity. 
By night and by day, by sea and by land, in all places 
and at all times, the hand of death is at work. No age 
is pitied; no sex is spared; no one is exempted from the 
dire decree. 

Think, fond reader, for a moment, of the innumerable 
diseases and accidents to which you are exposed. 
Think how soon, though now in health, you may be 
stretched upon the bed of sickness, emaciated in body, 
debilitated in mind, and prostrated in all your powers. 
Think of that dear friend who but yesterday was in all 
the vigor of health, but who is now sleeping the long, 
deep sleep of the tomb. Think of that kind parent who 
but a few days since administered to your wants and 
calmed your troubled heaft, but who is now gone, never 
to return to you again. Think of that loved companion, 
or brother, or sister, who once shared your joys and 
griefs, but whose heart now no longer beats responsive 
to your own, and whose once busy hands are still and 
cold in the darkness of the grave. 

Think of these, and ask yourself the question then, 
Shall I live forever? The smallest pore in the body, in 
the language of Flavel, is a door large enough to let 
death in; the air we breathe, the food we eat, the water 
we drink, may introduce death into our systems. 

« Nipt by the wind’s untimely blast, 
Parched by the sun’s directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste; 
The short-lived beauties die away. 
So blooms the human face divine, 
When youth its pride of beauty shows; ~ 
Fairer than spring the colors shine, 
And sweeter than the virgin rose!”’ 

In every leaf and flower, in every breath and breeze, 
there is a warning of your coming change. So live, 
then, that when the messenger of death arrives, you may, 
like the dying patriarch, gather up your feet in peace, 
and depart, with a smile, to the land of endless rest and 
immortality. 

WITHERED HOPES. | 

WHEN young, how much we flafter ourselves of a 
bright and joyous future. When aged, how sad the 
change and the reality that overtakes us! Most touch- 
ingly trae, to the experience of every Christian pilgrim, 
are the following lines. Beyond this world of sorrow 
there is a land where “ withered hopes” are unknown, 
and where God the Father and God the Son are the 
light and the joy of all—where the tear of regret never 
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dims the eye, and where neither grief nor pain can ever 
touch the heart: 
* How soon they fade, how quick they pass, 
The hopes of other years; 
And when we turn to memory’s glass, 
We wet it with our tears. 
For every image is effaced, 
Which once could pleasure give; 
And every path by us retraced 
Mast bid some sorrow live. 
The sweetest flowers must pass away, 
The brightest hopes must die; 
And when we find they all decay, 
We turn us to the sky. 
There Hope shal] sit with smiling face, 
And fill our souls with bliss; 
And earthly sins no more have place 
In such a world as this.” 
THE PROGRESS OF SIN. 

A MORE beautiful illustration of the insidious progress 
of sin was never drawn than the following from the pen 
of Jeremy Taylor: 

“*When a Libyan tiger, drawn from his wilder for- 
agings, is shut up and taught to eat civil meat, and suffer 
the authority of a man, he sits down tamely in his prison, 
and pays to his keeper fear and reverence for his meat; 
but if he chance to come again, and taste a draught of 
warm blood, he presently leaps into his natural cruelty. 
He scarce abstains from eating those hands that brought 
him discipline and food So is the nature of a man 
made tame and gentle by the grace of God, and reduced 
to reason, and kept in awe by religion and laws, and by 
an awful virtue is taught to forget those alluring and sot- 
tish relishes of sin; but if he diverts from his path, and 
snatches handfuls from the wanton vineyards, and re- 
members the lasciviousness of his unwholesome food 
that pleased his childish palate, then he grows sick 
again, and hungry after unwholesome diet, and longs for 
the apples of Sodom.” 

THE PRAYER OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

THE following is another fine passage from good old 
Jeremy Taylor, than whom few men have ever wielded 
a more eloquent and powerful pen: 

“IT have seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upward, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to 
heaven, and climb above the clouds; but the poor bird 
was beaten back by the loud sighings of an eastern wind, 
and his motion made irregular and inconstant, descend- 
ing more at every breath of the tempest, than it could 
recover by the libration and frequent weighing of its 
wings, till the little creature was forced to sit down and 
pant, and stay till the storm was over; ond then it made 
a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had 
learned music and motion from an angel, as he passed 
sometimes through the air, about his ministries here be- 
low. So is the prayer of a good man: when his affairs 
have required business, and his business was matter of 
discipline, and his discipline was to pass upon a sinning 
person, or had a design of charity, his duty met with the 
infirmities of a man, and anger was its instrument; and 
the instrument became stronger than the prime agent, 
and raised a tempest, and overruled the man; and then 
his prayer was broken, and his thoughts were troubled, 
and his words went up toward a cloud; and his thoughts 
pulled them back again, and made them without intention ; 





and the good man sighs for his infirmity, but must be 
content to lose that prayer, and he must recover it when 
his anger is removed and his spirit is becalmed, made 
even as the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the heart of 
God; and then it ascends to heaven on the wings of the 
holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, like the 
useful bee, laden with a blessing and the dews of heaven.” 
THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 

JoHN WESLEY was once arrested by a highwayman, 
who, with the presentation of a pistol to the head of 
Wesley, demanded his money, or, as the fruit of a 
refusal, his life would be taken. The money was given 
up; but, after the robber had proceeded some distance, 
Mr. Wesley called to him, and said, ‘* Let me speak one 
word to you; the time may come when you may regret 
the course of life in which you are engaged. ‘ The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin!’” He 
said no more; and the two men parted. Many years 
afterward, as Mr. Wesley was coming out of church 
after preaching, he was accosted by a stranger, who 
inquired if he had any recollection of being attacked by 
a highwayman at such a time, with certain attendant 
circumstances. Mr. Wesley replied affirmatively. “I,” 
said the individual, ‘‘ was that man; that single verse, on 
that occasion, was the means of a total change in my 
life and habits. I have long since been attending the 
house of God and the word of God, and hope I am a 
Christian.” How apt an illustration is this incident of 
the words of Jeremiah: “Is not my word like as a fire? 
saith the Lord; and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces?” 

OUTSIDE SHOW, 

WE are indebted to that wise and most practical 
thinker and writer, Old Humphrey, for this most pun- 
gent rebuke of the pleasure-taker of the world: 

‘*I once conversed privately with a public jester, 
whose avocation was, dressed in gay apparel, to excite 
merriment in the multitude that gathered around him. 
What a world of comicality could he throw into his ex- 
pressive face! What an exhaustless fund of drollery 
did he possess! and what roars of irrepressible laughter 
did he call forth amid the crowd! He was, to all ap- 
pearance, one of the most light-hearted and happy beings 
that ever wore a smile. But what did he tell me in pri- 
vate ?—that the color on his cheek was painted, that the 
jests he uttered were hackneyed, that the mirth he man- 
ifested was feigned, and that he was one of the most 
miserable of mortals on the face of the earth! This 
may be no ordinary instance of the striking difference 
between the fiction and the fact, the shadow and the 
substance, the outside show and the inward feeling; but 
approaches to something like the same things that are 
to be seen around us, every day of our lives.” 


THE BIBLE. 

THE celebrated Dr. Johnson, when on his death-bed, 
called to his bedside a young man, whom he addressed 
thus: “‘ Young man, attend to the voice of one who has 
possessed a certain degree of fame in the world, and 
who is about to appear before his Maker. Read the 
Bible every day of your life.” 

** Read and revere the sacred page; a page 
Which not the whole could produce, 
Which act the conflagration shall destroy, 

In neture’s ruin not one letter lost.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 

SINFULNESS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY: proved from its evil 
sources; its injustice; its wrongs; its contrariety to many Scrip- 
tural commands, prohibitions, and principles, and to the Chris- 
tian spirit; and from its evil effects; together with observations 
on Emancipation, and the duties of American citizens in regard 
to Slavery. By Rev. Charles Elliott, D.D. Edited by B. F. 
Teft. Cincinnati: Swormstedt §& Power. 1850.—We have 
given in fall the title of Dr. Elliott’s new treatise on slavery, 
as furnishing as pl an idea of the work itself as any 
thing which we might say ourself. It is embraced in two neat 
duodecimo volumes of three hundred and sixty pages each. 
Having read the work in proof, as well as in manuscript, we 
feel prepared to say that Dr. Elliott’s work is altogether the 
most satisfactory and plete of any that we have ever seen 
on the subject of general slavery. Parts of the work detail 
matters which must shock the minds of every sensitive and vir- 
tuous person; but they are matters making part and parcel of 
slavery itself, and must be read to obtain an accurate estimate 
of the horrors of the system itself. As a work of reference for 
editors, ministers, students, and others, Dr. Elliott’s Sinfalness 
of American Slavery is altogether indispensabie. Each chap- 
ter is furnished with a complete table of contents, while, ap- 
pended to the second volume, is an index, which will enable 
the reader, in an instant, to find any topic discussed in either 
of the volumes. From the Doctor’s preface we learn that ma- 
terial for the p tion of her volume on servitude and 
slavery is now collected. An t of Roman slavery, drawn 
particularly from the civil law, is reserved for this connection. 
We doubt not the future volume will be equally interesting and 
instructive as the two now furnished the public. The typog- 
raphy and binding of the volames are very superior—enough in 
themselves, almost, to tempt the purchase and perusal of the 
work, 

















A Copious anp Critica, Enouisu-Latin Lexicon. By 
Revs. J. E. Riddell and T. K, Arnold. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1850.—This is the first American edition, by Dr. 
Anthon, of a most accurate and greatly-popular English clas- 
sical work. It is founded on the German-Latin dictionary of 
Dr. Charles E. Georges, an author of very deserved popularity 
in Germany. A desideratum is supplied by its appearance. 
No work which has heretofore appeared can at all compare, in 
copiousness and accuracy, with this. No teacher, who is con- 
scientious in his vocation, can use any other than this; nor can 
any one become an accurate linguist without it. An advan- 
tage of no slight character, which the Americah edition gives 
over the European, is the extremely-copious index of proper 
names, with their declensional terminations. But ilttle atten- 
tion is paid, in our literary institutions, to Greek and Latin 
composition. In some colleges we believe that even grad- 
uates are taught nothing about rendering English into Latin, 
and vice versa. We should like to see this disgrace wholly 
wiped away. The season for the opening of our coll is at 
hand, and we would advise every one who is about to become 
a t, if pplied, immediately to make purchase of 
Anthon’s edition of Riddell and Arno}d’s English-Latin Lex- 
icon. 





tnd 





Memorrs or THe Lire anp Writines or THomas CHat- 
mers, LL.D. By Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850.—Dr. Hanna, son-in-law to Dr. 
Chalmers, is a writer of very marked celebrity; and yet, as he 
tells us in his preface to the present work, he prefers writing 
bat little himself, but makes Dr. Chalmers chiefly his own biog- 
rapher. We have examined the work before us with pleasure, 
and, we trast, with some considerable profit. Dr. Chalmers 
was not only one of the great men of Scotland, but he was one 
of the first men of Europe. The nearer we approach him, and 
the more we learn of his private life, the more deeply we ad- 
mire and love his character. Early in life he cherished a bitter 


hostility to Christianity, devoting his first thirty years to scien- 
tific and literary pursuits, and fostering the rankest prejudices 
against practical religion. Subsequently, and under peculiar 
circumstances, becoming awakened and converted, he proved 
one of the brightest ornaments of the Church. The present 





biegraphy, though quite volaminous—three volumes duodec- 
imo—will be sought after and read with avidity. 

Tue Crusapes. Revised by D. P. Kidder. New York: 
Lane & Scott. 1850.—This well-written and interesting little 
volume is a reprint from the Religious Tract Society of Lon- 
don. It is made up principally with extracts from standard 
historians, on those wild military expeditions started by Peter 
the Hermit for the rescue of the Holy Land. The work is 
divided into nine chapters, and contains two hundred and 
twenty-four pages. As a compendious history of the crusades 
we unhesitatingly recommend it to general reading, and espe- 
cially to the juvenile portion of the community. 


Work To vo. Edited by Daniel P. Kidder. New York: 
Lane & Scott. 1850.—This is an account of a wicked boy who 
became diligent and pious, The style is lively, the sentences 
brief, and the whole volume interesting. The world has a 
multitude of idlers, and many of these are among the boys and 
girls. We doubt not the reading of this little work will prove 
an incentive to good to such as find it difficult to be properly 
employed. 

Toe Martyrs anp Covenanrers OF Scottanp. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1850.—This neat little vol- 
ume contains thirty-five most interesting historical and per- 
sonal sketches, some in poetry, but the majority in prose. We 
have read it with not a small degree of profit and satisfaction. 


Tue History or THe ConressionaL. By John Henry Hop- 
kins, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850.—This volume has been pronounced 
unfit for general reading; but for what reason we can not tell. 
It is rather scholastic in its nature, it is true; but, in our opin- 
ion, it is a most valuable accession to polemic theological lit- 
erature, and, as such, will meet with a large circulation among 
all classes anxious to know the pretensions of Romanism to be 
the only pure Gospel in this sin-filled earth. 


Latrer Day Pampnurets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850.—We are at a loss to 
know the object of Mr. Carlyle in the publication of these 
pamphlets, and we doubt sincerely whether he knows himself. 
He foams and rages at a prodigious rate, and has the least 
sense in his words of any writings we have examined for the 
last ten years. His style is most wretched and crude, his sen- 
timents intangible and absurd, and his whole performance 
characteristic of the labors of a man, if not fully, at least two- 
thirds crazy, We hope for an end of such supreme follies! 


Hints Towarp Rerorm, in LECTURES, ADDRESSES, AND 
oTHeR Writines. By Horace Greeley. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1850.—Besides ten leading essays on various sub- 
jects, this work contains twenty brief reform essays; such as 
land reform, trade reform, and the like. With many of the ar- 
ticles we are well pleased; with others we have but little sym- 
pathy. Mr. Greeley is a man of age and experience, and is 
entitled to consideration on any subject which he may under- 
take to discuss. The piece on coming to the city contains a 
variety of suggestions, which could be read with profit by many 
who live in the country, and who are meditating a residence in 
a city. 

Be Di.icent; an important precept practically illustrated. 
Edited by D. P. Kidder. New York: Lame & Scott. 1850.— 
This is another fine little work for young folks, teaching that 
there is but one way in which we can be rightly diligent. The 
author makes his subject very inteliigible, and, to any one 
who will spend an hour or two with him, he will impart some 
most valuable and wholesome counsel. 


Written Pictures; or, Short Talks to Young People. By 
Erwin House.—Our previous notice of this smal] volume was 
written before the receipt of any copies in Cincinnati, except 
one to ourself, bound in paper. Being now for sale, we simply 
add that it is a very neat work, bound in muslin, of near one 
hundred pages. Its sale in New York, we learn with pleasure, 
has been quite rapid. A clerical friend at our elbow thinks it 
worthy a place with Todd’s Lectures to Children. We hope 
our friends will give it a trial—buy and read it for them- 
selves. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Tue Evinsure Review for July contains nine articles, as 
follows: 

1. Quetelet om Probabilities—a review of a series of letters 
addressed to the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg on the theory of prob- 
abilities as applied to the moral and political sciences, by M. 
A. Q » Ast Royal of Belgium. This article, 
though long, will well repay a perusal. 

2. Merivale’s Rome under the Empire—a very complimentary 
notice of a new work under this title. 

3. Church and State Educati a& most i tive article. 

4. Merrimee’s History of Pedro, the Cruel—a sad incident 
connected with the civil wars of Spain. 

5. Blackie’s AEschyl: ing chiefly to scholars. 

6. Goethe's Festival—well written and thsilling. 

7. Gwizot on the English Revoluti quite t 

8. The African Squadron—brief, but instructive. 

9. The Gorham Controversy—sprightly and caustic. Next to 
the North British Review we would recommend to the consid- 
eration of our readers the Edinburg Review as the best of the 
foreign quarterlies. Post & Co., Cincinnati, are agents for 
this and all the Europ periodicals, and will be glad to 
receive subscriptions for any of them. 

















Buackwoop’s Epinsure Magazine for July has the fol- 
lowing contents: 

1, The House of Guise—review of a French work bearing 
this title—quite spirited and able. 

2. My Peninsular Medal—Part Eight—unread. 

3. Chateaubriand’s Memoirs—a most interesting sketch of a 
really-noble and philanthropic man. 

4. The Green Hand—Part Eleven—very long, but said to be 
a ‘* short” yarn of great interest. 

5. The Jew Bili—brief and political. 


Tue Massacuusetts QuarTeRLy Review for September 
has the following list: 

1. The Right of Petition, by J. G. Birney—political. 

2. Geology of the Exploring Expedition, by Eduard Desor— 
quite interesting. 

3. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter—anonymous. 

4. American and Alpine Botany Compared—from the pen of 
John L. Russell—instructive. 

5. Different Christologies of the New Test t, by Theod 
Parker—a perfect Unitarian vagary, and well worthy the name 
of such a theological empiric as Mr. Parker. 

In this number Mr. Parker, the editor, takes farewell of his 
readers, and tells them that the Massachusetts Quarterly Re- 
view is no more. He expresses the hope, however, that some 
new journal of a more popular cast will soon be started in the 
heart of New England, which will prove auxiliary to the cause 
of human society. In this hope we join Mr. Parker, with the 
single explanatory remark that whatever journal may be start- 
ed we hope it will be rid of Kantism and transcendentalism, 
and that it will have some respect to the common sense and 
the eternal welfare of man. 

Tuirty-First Annvat Report or THE Missionary So- 
CreTY oF THE MeTuopist Eriscopa, Caurcn —We are 
pleased to know that the spirit of missions is reviving among 
Methodists. We have this year set out to raise a sum larger 
by far than that of any year preceding, and we think the pros- 
pect fair for raising the full one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars resolved on by the missi y ittee. We grata 
late the Church on obtaining as Secretary of our missionary 
society the valuable labors of Dr. Durbin. He is a man inde- 
fatigable in his labors, zealous in heart, and full of the fire of 
the Holy Ghost. We should like to see the Report of the Mis- 
sionary Society extensively circulated. It can not fail to com- 

te valuable information on this most important branch 











6. The Pictures of the Season—a criticism of iderab] 
vigor, on the paintings of the Royal Academy. 

7. The Year of Sorrow—Ireland in 1849—poetical, consist- 
ing of the spring song, the autumnal, and the winter dirge— 
remarkably well composed. 

8. London and Edinburg Chess Match—onread. 

9. The Industry of the People—political, but full of instrac- 
tive matter, 

The present number of Blackwood commences a new vol- 
ume—a favorable time for subscribing for it, which we hope 
those of our readers who would possess one of the first of 
European monthlies will attend to. 


Tue Ecrectic Macazine or Foreton Lirerature for 
August contains ten articles: 

1. National Observatories—from the Edinburg Review—most 
valuable as a scientific document. 

2. German Popular Prophecies—by Professor Gregory—quite 
interesting. 

3. History of Newspapers—from the North British Review— 
quite readable and instructive. 

4. The Revolutionism of Mirabeau—Dublin University Mag- 
azine—terse and eloquent. 

8. Recollections of Thomas Campbell—Sharpe’s Magazine— 
an article which every lover of poetry will read with a full 
heart. 

6. The Gifts of Science to Art—Dublin University Magazine— 
spirited and interesting. 

7. Phantasies of Walpurgis Night—Tait’s Magazine—from 
the German of Zschokke—good. 

8. The Discoveries of the Microscope—Prospective Review— 
excellent. 

9. Agnes Sorel and her Companions—Dublin University Mag- 
azine—a French story. 

10. American Poetry—Fraser’s Magazine—liberal. 

Besides these articles in prose there are several fine pieces 
of poetry—Death, O, bring me Pearls and Jewels Rare, The 
Emigrant Mother to her Children, To a Lady, and a Hymn to 
Life. A fine portrait of Lord Jeffrey, the founder and long 
time editor of the Edinbarg Review, embellishes the August 
number of the Eclectic. This periodical can also be had of 
Post & Co. 





of Christian enterprise, while, we think, it will tend largely to 
the kindling of a genuine ardor on the subject of spreading 
Scriptural holiness over the earth. 

Tue Meruopist Aumanac for 1851.—With this issue of 
our Almanac we are highly pleased. It equals in beauty of 
finish that hitherto unsurpassed issue, the Family Christian 
Almanac. Twenty illustrations are contained in it, the prin- 
cipal of which are, Epworth Church, Rectory House at Ep- 
worth, the Birth-Place of Fletcher, Madeley Church and Vicar- 
age, View in the Isle of Wight, Indian Mound in Kentucky, 
Bunyan’s Cottage at Elstow, Boyhood Home of Adam Clarke, 
City Road Chapel, London, First Methodist Church in Amer- 
ica, First Methodist Church in California, and a View of the 
Original Methodist Mission Premises in Oregon. Spirited and 
correct descriptions accompany all these engravings. Some of 
our good Methodist folks, we bave heard it said, would not 
formerly buy the Methodist Almanac, becanse it had no pic- 
tures in it. Now that the objection is removed, we should like 
to see its circulation doubled throughout the country. How 
comes Vandalia in Indiana? 


Annvuat Report or THE TRUSTEES AND VisiToRS OF Com- 
MON ScHOOLS TO THe CrTy or CincInNATI.—We know of 
no document of similar size embodying the same amount of 
valuable information. We make it a matter of duty to peruse 
each annual issue, and we recommend to every common school 
teacher, who is desirous of knowing the state of education in 
our midst, and who is bieneel? emulous of self-improvement, 
to the d tt and examine it with care. The 
ordeal of examination for teachers of the Cincinnati common 
schools is very severe, and to the credit of the city be it said, 
none but those of the first class in morals and literary attain- 
ments are employed as teachers. Compared with teachers in 
the country, the salaries of teachers in Cincinnati are high, but 
really they are not so high as those of the Boston schools, 
with which we often hear them contrasted. Principal male 
teachers here receive sixty-five dollars per month of twenty 
days, and their assistants thirty-five to forty-five dollars per 
month. Female principals receive thirty-five dollars, and their 
assistants from sixteen to twenty-five dollars per month. Only 
six hours a day are employed in teaching. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 
Prive is not the heritage of man; humanity should dwell 
with frailty, and atone for ignorance, error, and imperfection. 
The discovery of large gold deposits in Oregon has awak- 
ened much attention in California. The accounts are very 


A Female Medical Education Society bas been organized 
at Boston, under an act of incorporation, granted by the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. They have already established a med- 
ical school for the education of females. 

Within four years about $15,000,000 have been expended in 

iJroads in Vermont and New Hampshire, and nearly $70,- 





authentic, and, we think, may probably have an infl to 
direct part of the current of emigration which is now on the 
plains. 

The Governor-General of Canada receives, at present, $31,- 
000 per annum; the chief judicial functionaries between $6,000 
and $7,000 each, and members of the ministry between $4,000 
and $5,000. 

It is related that when the British soldiers were about to 
march out and lay down their arms at Yorktown, Washington 
said to the American army, ‘‘ My boys, let there be no insults 
over a conquered foe. When they lay down their arms, don't 
huzza; posterity will huzza for you!” 

Professor Rogers, in his recent geological lectures at the 
Smithsonian Institute, says that the Mississippi drains an area 
of 300,000 square miles; and that the total amount of water 
discharged per annum, in cubic feet, is 3,092,118,940,000. 

Forty-two thousand human beings are estimated to die every 
twelve hours. 

Niter can be made red hot, if kept dry, without exploding; 
but if water be added to it when in the state of igneous infu- 
sion, it will explode. 

A Mr. Sweet, of Alburg, Vt., announces that he has discov- 
ered a way by which to give warning to those near steam-en- 
gines, or on board of steamboats, when there is danger of an 


000,000 in New England. 

William Chambers, one of the editors and proprietors of 
Chambers’ Journal, says he sustained himself, in early life, 
for five years, on a few shillings a week. He is now a wealthy 
man, He obtained his wealth by honesty, industry, and perse- 
verenee; the very principles by which almost any young man 
may b tie 

A pond etoam ha er has arrived at New York, from 
Liverpool, for Mr. Ames, the iron manufacturer of Connecticut. 
It weighs fourteen thousand pounds, and, with its fixtures, 
forty tons. It is the largest one ever made by Mr. Nasmith, of 
Liverpool. 

No representative of the Abyssinian forest is more worthy of 
remark, or striking in its form, than the kolquall, a tree which 
rises to considerable hight, and, spreading wide its branches, 
entirely destitute of foliage, presents a spectacle very much 
resembling an enormous chandelier. 

In South Carolina no man can hold a seat in the house of 
representatives unless he holds a freehold estate of five hun- 
dred acres of land and ten negroes. 

The collector of the port of Astoria, Oregon, states that, 
from April Ist, 1849, to April Ist, 1850, sixty-three vessels 
entered that port, During the above-named period the total 
t ted to 16,129, of which 1,639 was in foreign ves- 











explosion. If a real, this must be a most valuable in 

Gentlemen’s hats and the coverings of umbrellas are now 
made in London of gutta percha, 

The present British Minister, Henry Lytton Bulwer, gets a 
salary, house-rent inclusive, of $25,000 per annum—precisely 
the sum paid per annum to the President of the United States. 

Eliza Cook has very aptly said, that commentators are 
folks that too often write on books as men with diamonds 
write on glass, obscuring light with scratches. 

8. B. Spaulding, of Brandon, Vt., has discovered a new min- 
eral paint, capable of taking a great variety of shades, and 
growing brighter by the action of the atmosphere and weather. 
Although the material is expensive, so small a quantity suffices, 
that for two dollars gh can be purchased to cover a surface 
which woald require a hundred pounds of white lead. A green 
for blinds, of equal durability, has been discovered by him. 

A project is on foot, in Michigan, to purchase the wild lands 
belonging to the General government in that state, and sell 
them for the benefit of the state. 

Messrs. Hoe & Co., of New York city, are constructing a 
printing machine, capable of throwing out from fifteen to 
twenty thousand copies per hour. It will be thirty-three feet 
long, with eight printing cylinders, and its cost will not be far 
from $21,000. It is the first of the kind ever constructed. 

An ingenious Yankee, whose name has not transpired, has 
invented a machine for milking cows, so that a quart of milk 
can be drawn from the udder in one minute. 

From a report relative to expl of | tives on rail- 
roads, it appears that, during the twenty years that steam has 
been used in this country, there have been only eight such 
explosions. 

The Duke of Cambridge, the uncle of the Queen, and the 
youngest son of George ILi, died in London, on the 10th alt., 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. The King of Hanover, 
formerly Duke of Cumberland, is now the only surviving son of 
George III. 

Men now pick up knowledge as the Jews did. manna in the 
wilderness. He that gathers most has nothing over, and he 
that gathers least has no lack. 

There are 1,000,000 milch cows in New York, which, on an 
average, yield $20 per year. The gross value of the dairy 
product for the state is estimated at $5,000,000 per year. 

Movements are making, in western Pennsylvania, to erect a 
monument to the memory of Washington, at Fort Necessity, 
Fayette county, familiarly known as Washington’s first battle- 
ground. 











sels, 879 in American vessels from foreign ports, and 14,439 in 
American vessels coastwise. The gross amount of duties col- 
lected, during the same period, was $26,408.22. 

Politeness is like an air cushion. There may be nothing in 
it; but it eases our jolts wonderfully. 

The Lutheran Home Missionary Society has been in opera- 
tion three years, during which time it has aided thirty-nine 
missionaries. The Society has no agent to collect funds. 

The German Baptists, of New York city, have purchased a 
building capable of dating six hund Pp » ata 
cost of $8,000 

The new electoral law of France disfranchises 6,000,000 
electors, or about two-thirds of the whole body, 

The number of letters remaining uncalled for in the New 
York post-office, since the adoption of the cheap postage sys- 
tem, is said to be 554,993. The loss on these letters, including 
advertising, is estimated at $61,000. Were all letters prepaid, 
a large reduction in the rates of postage could safely be made. 

Cotton goods, made by the Tuscaloosa Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Scottsville, Alabama, are now sold in the Boston 
market. This is a sign of the times not without its interest. 

The celebrated diamond called the Koh-i-noor, or mountain 
of light, which was taken by the British during the late war in 
Panjaub, has been brought to England for presentation to the 
Queen. It was discovered in Golconda, in 1550, weighs 279 
carats, resembles, in size, the pointed half of a hen’s egg, and 
is of the nominal value of $10,000,000. 

Mr. R. Hunt, at the London Royal Institution, stated that a 
friend of his had succeeded in obtaining a minute though 
weighable portion of gold from a quantity of the petals of the 
blue violet. 

On the 17th of June an immense edifice in Naples, which 
the troops occupy as barracks, fell down, inclosing and crush- 
ing to death in its rains four or five handred persons, 

The present population of New South Wales is about 250,000, 
having increased, during the last ten years, at the rate of nearly 
160 per cent. 

There are 242 missionaries at work in London, Last year 
they visited 89,908 sick and dying, held 18,931 meetings of 
prayer and expositions of the Scriptures, prevailed on 2,803 
adalts to attend public worship regularly, admitted 554 to the 
Lord’s supper, and sent 5,188 children to school. 

A young hippipotamus, a present from the Viceroy of Egypt, 
is at present in the Regent’s I’ark, the first of the species ever 








brought alive into England. 
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It was said, by a great man, that “the chief mistake of the 
world, and the greatest bar to the happiness and well being of 
mankind, rich and poor, is thinking that all the money we are 
possessed of is our own.” 

Daring the last four years, the Protestant Bible Society of 
St. Petersburg has purchased or printed 10,373 Bibles, and 
30,833 New Testaments in various dialects, a large proportion 
of which has been distributed in the Baltic provinces. Ac- 
counts from other parts of the empire are of a like cheering 
character. 

A man’s reputation has been very aptly compared to a sheet 
of white paper. If it be once blotted, it can hardly ever be 
made to look as white as before. Apologists of youthfal im- 
moralities should think of this. 

Speaking without thinking is shooting without taking aim. 
It is better if one’s foot make a slip than one’s tongue. 

The whole number of persons convicted for crimes in the 
state of New York, from 1840 to 1848, inclusive, was 27,949. 
Of these 1,1&2 were returned as having received a “‘ common 
education,” 414 as having a “tolerably-good education,” and 
128 only as ‘* well educated.” Of the remaining 26,225, about 
half were able merely to read and write; the residue were des- 
titute of any education whatever. 

Let us learn to fill op life with usefulness, and with doing 
good to the sick, the poor, the helpless, and those who are apt 
to be forgotten. Then when we die, and are buried, the green 
sods which cover us may be moistened by the widow’s and the 
orphan’s tears. 

In the library of the world men have hitherto been ranged 
according to the form, the size, and the binding. The time is 
coming when they will take rank and order according to their 
contents and intrinsic merits. 

It is not the length but the strength of prayer that is required; 
not the labor of the lip bat the travail of the heart that prevails 
with God. 

The amount of deposit in the English savings banks, at the 
present time, is twenty-eight millions of pounds sterling. 

An English paper says that all church-yards in London 
are to be closed forever on the Ist of July, 1851. Burials are to 
take place in the suburb ies th fter. 

There are upward of one hundred and eighty miles of pipe 
laid in the city of New York for the distribution and supply of 
the Croton water. 

There has been dug up, in Henry county, Tennessee, the full 
statue of a man wrought out of brass, or some other hard 
metal. The features were as perfectly delineated as if the 
work had been done by an experienced sculptor. 

The territories of New Mexico and California cost the Union 
$134,038,353.65, in the expense of the war and the indemnity 
paid for the territory acquired, and 25,481 lives. 

Russia has, at present, the largest army of any nation of 
Christendom—500,000 strong. 

Napoleon said, “ You must not fight too often with one 
enemy, or you will teach him all your art of war.” Talk mach 
with any man of vigorous mind, and we acquire very fast the 
habit of looking at things in the same light, and, on each oc- 
currence, we anticipate his thought. 

By the state census of Boston, just completed, it has been 
ascertained that the present population is 138,788. Increase 
from 1840, 53,788; from 1845, 24,442. 

There are, in Rhode Island, three thousand Congregational- 
ists, and twenty-three churches. They have, during the past 
year, contributed, for missionary purposes, the sum of $14,000, 
or about $4.67 per member. 

The entire amount of capital invested in railway communi- 
cations, in all the countries of the worid, is estimated at three 
hundred and sixty-eight millions and a half. Upward of 
18,600 miles of railway have been constructed. The capital 
to be invested in 7,800 miles in progress, will amount to nearly 
$147,000,000. 

The heart of the generous man is like the clouds of heaven, 
which drops upon the earth, fruits, herbage, and flowers; the 
heart of the ungrateful is like a desert of sand, which swallows 
with greediness the showers that fall, but burieth them in its 
bosom, and produceth nothing. 











The French journals, recording a recent fire, state that ‘‘ one 
man saved his house by sacrificing thirty pipes of wine, which 
he used, instead of water, in extinguishing the fire.” Certainly 
for once a good use of wine. 

The British government is constructing a harbor on the west- 
ern coast of England at the expense of $35,000,000. It is to 
be in the form of a crescent, with a width between the horns of 
three-fourths of a mile, while the sheet of water will contain 
316 acres. 

There are not less than ten stamped newspapers of an infidel 
tendency in London, whose circulation throughout the country 
is not less than 11,700,000. Of unstamped newspapers there 
are six, whose circulation is 6,240,000. Of miscellaneous pub- 
lications, of light and evil tendency, not less than 10,400,000. 
Of the worst class of all, a circulation of 525,000; making a 
total of 29,000,000. 

Mr. Bond, of the Cambridge (Mass.) University, has daguer- 
reotyped the star Lyra. This is believed to be the first instance 
in which an attempt to daguerreotype a star has succeeded. 

The author of the “‘ Convict Ship” says, “ Of 1,065 prison- 
ers who have, in five different voyages, been conveyed, under 
my superintendence, to the penal colonies of Australia, four- 
teen only had been educated in a Sunday school.” 

The University of Oxford, as we learn from the British 
papers, has ferred the h y degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law on Mr. Prescott, the well-known American historian. 

Very valuable silver lead ore has been discovered at Itching- 
ton Hill, near Bristol, in abundance. Assays have been made, 
the ore yielding the extraordinary quantity of seventy ounces 
of silver to the ton. 

The London Times says that the debts due by Spain to the 
people of England exceed seventeen millions of dollars. 

Mr. Laugrand, editor of the Paris Voiz du Peuple, has been 
condemned to four years’ imprisonment, and a fine of 10,000 
francs, for libel. 

About ninety members of the house of commons have pre- 
sented to Laay Pal a magnificent full-length portrait of 
her hasband. 

Subscriptions have been opened in London for the purpose of 
placing a full-length effigy of Wordsworth in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and a monument to his memory in the neighborhood of 
ce . Wi + } a 

The newly-invented safety yacht has been exhibited at Lon- 
don, and has ited both i and high eulogium. The 
hull is in part composed of gutta percha, and is so contrived 
that even a shot passing through it does not endanger the 
safety, as far as sinking is concerned, of those on board. 

Experiments made in England prove that iron vessels are 
unfitted for war, the effect of cannon-balis upon iron halls be- 
ing far more disastrous than upon those of wood. 

Love matches are often formed by people who pay for a 
month of honey by a life of vinegar. 

Dr. Johnson being asked his opinion of a very small volume 
with a pompous title, replied, that it was like placing an eight- 
and-forty pounder at the door of a pig-sty. 

The total number of banks in the United States is eight hun- 
dred and thirty-seven. 

One million, two hundred and sixty thousand Irish have em- 
igrated to the United States since 1825. 

A French chemist in London, it is stated, has discovered 
a cement for joining metals together, so that the solid metal 
will break more easily than the cemented parts be separated. 

Lieutenant Elliott has discovered, in the interior of Western 
Australia, a race of cannibals, who devour the bodies of friends 
and foes. 

in England and Wales, it is said, the expense of funerals 
annually amounts to the enormous sum of $25,000,000. 

The United States mint, it Philadelphia, has issued speci- 
mens of the new three cent piece, composed of three-fourths 
silver and one-fourth copper; also the new cent, containing a 
small proportion of silver. The cent weighs twenty-five grains, 
and has a circular hole in the center. 

The hippopotamus, now exhibiting in the Regent’s Park, 
London, lives on porridge made of milk and Indian corn, and 
lays its head, when asleep, in a stuffed sack. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Our first engraving is a Prairie Scene in the i vi- 


Aiat. 





the torrid zone and the h hemisph It p the 
peculiarity that, by any change of position, like a daguerreo- 





cinity of Logansport, Ia. The artist has chosen the close of 
the day as the time for the exercise of his pencil. The sun, 
just setting, is hidden by the clamp of trees that stand upon 
the promontory jutting out upon the plain, An island grove is 
represented in the middle distance. In the foreground a small 
acclivity is apparent, with some young oaks springing up in 
leafy fullness, The individual on horseback is an Indian, who 
is supposed to have just discovered, accidentally, some deer 
that are partially hidden in the rank grass, unconscious of the 
rifle and the red man’s nearness, eager in their purpose to 
cross the prairie. On the right, and somewhat distant, are four 
other deer, flying at the top of their speed, pursued, may be, 
by some other hunter, or startled by the crack of some other 


type, it changes its color. Metallic tints, which more espe- 
cially belong to birds o. dazzling plumage, are those most dif- 
ficult for the painter to imitate, and this is the true cause why 
birds so ornamented, that is, birds of a metallic hue, as the 
sun-bird, exhibit nothing of their true richness of dark blue, 
crimson, emerald, purple, lilac, etc., when attempted to be 
represented on paper. Our present engraving, however, we 
think an approximation to the true appearance of the Mala- 
chite sun-bird—at least, so near a resemblance that, once seen, 
the bird could be identified trom the picture. 

The Western Fountain is the name of a temperance paper, 
now in its fourth volame, published in Cincinnati. It was for- 
merly published in the quarto form, and edited by Mr. Alfred 





hunter’s rifle. We have passed over some of our western 
prairies ourself, and the picture before us gives us something 
of the inspiration possessed by us in other days. Nothing 


Th » brother to our esteemed friend and predecessor, Ur. 
Edward Thomson, of the Ohio Wesleyan University. it is 
now issued in the folio form, or the usual manner in which 





would better please us just now, as the fine frosty ing 
and the glorious skies of October are upon us, than to take a 
stroll with that gentleman gunner on horseback. From the 
knoll on the right, where those young oaks are waving their 
leaves, we should judge the prospect most delightful. Only 
think a moment, reader. Shut up in a gloomy city, with noth- 
ing but bricks and stones to walk on, and nothing but bricks 
and mortar to look at, who would not bound in his soul to get 
out in the vast, solitary fields of nature, and take a long draught 
of heaven's pure air and a tireless view of God’s own gardens? 

Timothy Flint, a well-known western writer, divides prairies 
into three classes: first, the heathy or bushy, which have springs, 
and are covered here and there with small shrubs, grape-vines, 
and trees. Second, dry or rolling prairies, with few or no 
springs, and destitute of all vegetation but grass, where the 
traveler may wander day after day without finding a single 
spring of water, and where the aching eye is never met by any 
object looming above the distant horizon. Third, the alluvial 
or wet prairies, which the Jlest class, and whose 
soil is deep, black, friable, and fertile, with almost numberless 
pools of water, created by falling rains, or by floodings in the 
winter and spring. The first kind is representgd by our en- 
gtaving. They are found abandantly in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri. It is over the second class of prairies that herds of 
deer and bisons, with droves of wild horses, rove in innumera- 
ble multitudes. A prairie on fire is probably one of the most 
sublime and terrible scenes which has ever been witnessed on 
our continent. The fancy of man can do nothing toward a 
description of it. Its awfal sublimity may be witnessed but 
never told. William C. Bryant, the present editor uf the 
New York Evening Post, and the first of American poets, is 
the author of a most elegant poem on the prairies. We do 
not design quoting it; nevertheless, the following lines con- 
vey one of the most graceful and yet perfect descriptions of 
these vast western prairies that we have ever seen: 


sient 








*¢ Lo, they stretch in airy undulations far away, 
As if an ocean in its gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all its boundless billows fixed 
And motionless.” 


The Malachite Sun-Bird, our second engraving, has been 
imagined by some to belong to the island of Malacca. The 
mistake has arisen entirely from supposing the adjective Mal- 
achite to be derived from the word Malacca, which is not the 
case. Malachite itself is a mineral, a native carbonate, we 
believe, of copper. There are several varieties, each of which 
admits of a high polish. ‘The Malachite sun-bird is very com- 
mon in Senegal, whence great numbers have been sent to 
Europe as articles of This arose in 
consequence of the fashion among the ladies of decorating 
their hair with the magnificent plumage of the bird. The fam- 
ily of sun-birds live almost entirely on the nectar or juice of 
flowers. Hence, naturalists never fail to associate them in 
idea with that perfect and more beantiful part of the vegetable 
creation, whose delicacy and fragility of form, as well as va- 
riety and brilliancy of hue, are the subject of almost universal 
admiration. The sun-bird is confined almost exclusively to 








newspapers appear, and is edited by Mr. William T. Coggshall, 
of this city, who is favorably known to the western public un- 
der the name of “ Lucius Markham.” Mr, Coggshall, from 
the slight acquaintance we have with him, we should pro- 
nounce well fitted to the enterprise to which he has now given 
himself. He was formerly local editor of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, and endeavored, we believe, as far as possible, to rebuke 
intemperance and its kindred sins, whenever occasion offered 
itself, We are certainly honest in hoping that the Western 
Fountain will succeed. We should be sorry to see our city 
and the great state of Ohio disgraced by the fuilure of this 
sheet, and to have it said that we could not support even one 
temperance paper, whose subscription price was only one dollar 
per year. Will not our friends within the city and the country 
give the Fountain the helping hand? Address your letters, 
post-paid, with remittances fur subscription, to Wm. Michell, 
Cincinnati, U., and if you are not satisfied with your act, 
please Jet us know, and we will acknowledge ourselves mis- 
taken in recommending the paper to your favor, 

The Cincinnati Gazette, the leading newspaper in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, whose literary editor is no less a man than the 
poet-philosopher, W. D. Gattacuer, Esq., seems determined 
to put our vanity to the test. In a recent number it has the 
goodness to remark: 

“The New York Courier notices, in commendable terms, a 
story of the seventeenth century, called the ‘ Shoulder-Knot, 
or the Three-Fold Life of Man,’ which has just been pub- 
lished by the Harpers. I[t is the production of Dr. Tefft, of 
this city, one of the finest belles-lettres scholars we have among 
us, and a gentleman warmly devoted to the caitivation of a 
pure and classic literature. ‘be Courier says: ‘ The object of 
this work is to convey certain opinions to the public through 
the meaium of an authentic story. It seems to be written 
with decided ability, and will be found interesting,’ ” 

It may be true that we can ciaim some devotedness to literary 
pursuits; but for Mr. Gallagher we can claim not only devotion 
bat swecess. 

The Sunday School Advocate, under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is to be issued hereafter monthly, 
instead of once in two weeks, This change is made with a 
view to obviate the enormous postage which is charged upon 
the paper to those receiving it by mail. We think very favor- 
ably of the change, nor will it, in our view, at all operate 
against the weekly or semi-monthly distribution of the Advo- 
cate in our Sabbath schools. It will be printed and arranged 
in such a manner as will admit of division into two or four 
equal parts. We trust our friends will exert themselves to 
double the circulation of this invaluable Sabbath school sheet, 
It ought to have two hundred thousand subscribers. 

We express our indebtedness to Martin F. Tapper, Esq., 
the celebrated English poet, for late numbers of foreign papers. 
Oar Excelsior, this month, from his pen, will be read and ad- 
mired. 

Arthur’s Home Gazette, the name of a new Philadelphia 
weekly, has been examined with great pleasure and profit by 
us, We regret that our want of space forbids a more particular 
notice. 














RBAJAH BROOKE. 


FROM MARTIN ¥, TUPPER, ESQ. 


Noste heart, of purpose high, 
Hasten on thy great career, 
Heedless of the coward cry 
Slander shouts in Envy’s ear; 
Even now the falsehoods die, 
Half for shame and half for fear; 
Even now the clouds go by, 
And thy heaven again is clear! 


Let them whisper what they can— 
Lightly scoff or loudly blame; 
Still, O, glorious friend of man, 


Such mean censure speeds thy fame. 
Good men bless, where bad mem ban; 
Ever was it seen the same, 
That the leader of the van 
Won his way through foes and flame! 


Rajah! throned on Indian seas, 
Thou art there to bless mankind, 
Sent to sow by every breeze 
Seeds of good for heart and mind, 
Carrying out God’s great decrees 
To the Saxon race assigned, 
Which the right all gladly frees, 
And is stern the wrong to bind. 
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Music by F. Wenner, Steinbrecher. 
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WORDS BY OTWAY CURRY. 























THE BETTER LAND. 
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